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An (old style roof 
in a new style material 


Everybody knows Standing Seam Roofing. The ease 
with which it is installed and its weather-proof qualities 
have established it as one of the most desirable types 
of roofing. 

Standing Seam Roofs are now available of Horse Head 
Rolled Zinec—a Zine so pure it may be bent and formed 
with the greatest ease and safety to the material. 

Standing Seam Hose Head Zine Rooting is shipped in 
casks complete with clips. nails and full instructions. 
Each cask contains sufficient roofing to cover one square. 

Horse Head Zinc roofs endure. They do not rust, They 
need no protective coating They are moderate in price. 
They last a lifetime. 

(Send for Bulletin S-1A) 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
160 Front Street, New York City 


curcaco errr CLEVEL AMO 


Mineral Point Zinc Company - The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
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The Mueller plant, the largest 
and most modern of its kind 
in the country—15 acres under 
Mueller roofs, devoted to 
making dependable heating 
equipment. 


“You have a mostwonderfulplantand SRNL 
build an exceptional line of merchan- . 
dise such as I have not had the pleasure 
of seeing before.” Jj 
James W. Pritchett, 
Decatur, Illinois 


A Clearing-house for Heating Knowledge 


The Mueller plant is more than a factory for 
the manufacture of quality heating equipment. 
67 years of furnace installation experience 
and a staff of practical heat engineers with 
236,000 successful installations to their credit 
make the Mueller plant a clearing-house for 
heating knowledge. A blueprint of a typical 
Mueller-engineered installation hangs in 
every Mueller dealer’s store. It brings Mueller 
Engineering service home to prospects — im- 
presses them with the value of the factory- 
supervised job. Mueller dealers make good 
installations and good friends—we help them 





Why the Mueller Furnace generates more heat 


from less fuel than any other furnace of equal 

size firepot—the Mueller Double-Radiator. do both. 

It stands as an example of how Mueller engi- . ° 

neers have applied their knowledge to their There may be an opening for a Mueller Agency in your 
own product. A great economy talking point, community. We will be glad to send the details of our 
the Double Radiator makes Mueller Furnaces - eas : a 

easy to sell—and stay sold. attractive proposition if you will write —- today, please. 





L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 


193 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mukers of Warm Air, Steam, Vapor and Hot Water Heating Systems, Garage Heaters, Etc. 
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AN INVITATION 


AMERICAN ARTISAN courteously invites and urges you to participate in 
the privileges and benefits of its Service Department. Any phase of the warm air 
heating and sheet metal industries or stove sales and window display questions may 
be profitably and instructively discussed in this department. If your problem is a 
knotty or technical one, submit it to the Service Department and secure the benefits 
of the opinions of other men. It is an exchange information department, and you 
are asked to relate your accomplishments and tell how you have surmounted diffi- 
culties. Wherever possible rough sketches or photographs should accompany the 
questions or suggestions, as they always make clear the points involved. Use this 
Service Department freely; it is yours. 
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Bs e St. Mary’s Church, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Economy Strip Copper | (o:c2°"=: 


Gustave E. Steinback. Con- 
tractor—August Kuhnila, Inc., 


gives you bigger Profits! || ==" 


It means better business and bigger profits 
for the sheet metal worker to use Anaconda a 
Economy Strip. It lowers labor costs be- | 
cause it comes from the mill straight and | 

. | 
flat as a board in convenient lengths of 6, \ 





8, 10 feet and in widths of 6 to 16 inches. tf 

This does away with the cost of straighten- ’ ne] “Vs 
ing and cutting and it reduces scrap. l 

St. Mary’s Church at Jamaica, N. Y., is an- Wee ty 
other example of the ever-increasing use of , f leery, 


Anaconda Economy Strip Copper. It is ‘ 
being more and more extensively used be- , 
cause of the superior service it gives. 








Figure on Anaconda Economy 
Strip. If your jobber cannot yee 
supply you, write nearest branch % 


listed below. 
































THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Mills and Factories: 

Boston, Philadelphia, Providence AnaconDA — Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland. Detroit from mine to con sumer Waterbury, Conn.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco ! Hastings-on-Hudson.N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 





In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Which Costs Less—A Push Cart or 
a Motor Truck? Why Do Sou 
Buy the Truck ? 











HERE is only one reason why 100,000 
less warm air furnaces will be sold in 
1924 than there should be. 

And that reason is, the average furnace in- 
staller is not on the job. 

There is a real, a receptive market for fur- 
naces and that market is at least 100,000 larger 
than the total number of sales for this year. 

How do we know? 

Because that is only twenty (certainly not 
more than 25) per cent of the total production 
of 1923, and in the average town and city sales 
of furnaces can be increased at ieast one-third 
by a reasonably active selling campaign. 

“Buck” Taylor put the matter in a nutshell 
the other day at the Lansing Sheet Metal Con- 
vention, when he said that there can be no in- 
stalation problem until the sale has been 
made. 

In a certain city a furnace installer who 
claimed to do the largest business there, in- 
stalled fifty furnaces in two years and when 
the company from whom he had been buying 
his furnaces could not induce him to be more 
aggressive in his selling he gave up the 
agency. His successor, who was employed as 
a direct representative of the factory, sold in 
the next year 125 furnaces! 

The important part of this statement is that 
the special representative did not ask less than 
his predecessor. He simply went after the 
business that he felt sure was there. 

The name of the city referred to will be 
given to anyone who is interested. 

Two of the magazines published this month 
contain “interviews” with the general sales 
manager of the largest direct installation con- 
cern in the country. It will be worth while 


for anyone who sells furnaces—factory or re- 
tail salesmen alike—to read these two articles. 
They appeared in the March issues of “Sys- 
tem” and “American Magazine.” 


Making due allowance for the embellish- 
ments which naturally creep into a magazine 
story that is written for a purpose, there is 
still a very valuable lesson to be extracted 
from both of these articles. 


It always pays to make a vigorous, well- 
planned selling campaign for an article that 
has inherent merit and which is practical in 
its application. 

For example, the company referred to 
makes the definite statement that their 1921 
sales were larger than those of 1920 bv sev- 
eral thousand . furnaces! 

Why? 

Because they went after the business in a 
manner carefully planned. 

And it is equally important to know that 
of their sales in Chicago, supposedly a hot bed 
of cheap competition, over 72 per cent were 
of their high priced furnaces! 

There is every reason why you, as a furnace 
installer, should give that part of your busi- 
ness a fair show. 

In the first place, the work can be done on 
rainy days when your men would otherwise 
be idle or doing shop work. 

In the second place, there is good money in 
selling and installing furnaces, or such con- 
cerns as the Holland Furnace Company would 
not be making forty thousand of them in one 
year, as they did in 1923. 

In the third place, unless you really get on 
the job and take care of the natural demand 
for furnaces in your community, it is a dead 
certainty that somebody will come in and look 
after it—and then you will start kicking about 
the cheap competition. 

Your furnace business in 1924 should be at 
least 20 per cent larger than it was in 1923, 
and if it does not show that increase by De- 
cember 31, 1924, you have yourself to blame. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















A. G. Abels, of the Forming Ma- 
chine Corporation, has a_ friend 
whose son is about four years old. 

One day, Brother Abels tells me, 
this friend took his son to the Puf- 
falo Athletic Club for lunch and 
after the meal it was suggested that 
they visit the gymnasium and that 
the youngster might work off some 
of his surplus energy by a “round 
or two with the dumbbells.” 

The young man was all excited 
while he was fitted with a pair of 
trunks, shoes and a gym shirt, but 
when he was led out on the floor he 
looked around with surprise and 
asked his father, “Where are the 
gloves and which dumbbell is it that 
you want me to fight?” 

Half of 
when he was informed that the orig- 
inal meaning of the word “dumb- 
bell” was quite different from what 
he was in the habit of thinking when 
he called one of his playmates by 


his pleasure was gone 


that name. 
* 


George Harms was _ strutting 
around Tuesday in the lobby of the 
Republican House, prouder than a 
peacock with a new tail, and every 
little while he would grab a sheet 
metal man, pull a yellow piece of 
paper out of his pocket and read 
something to him, and if the sheet 
metai man seemed to show a fair 
amount of enthusiasm, he would 
invite him to Room 127 “for further 
instruction.” 

Curiosity got the best of me, and 
I managed to get in his way. The 
same thing happened. My smile 
was wide enough, so we took the 
elevator. . 

And what do you think it was all 
about ? 

Nothing more or less than a new 
granddaughter for George! 

I had rather wondered what made 
sill Harms seem so absent-minded 
when I saw him a couple of weeks 
ago in Rock Island. Now I know, 
and on behalf of the many friends 


that he has made since his connec- 
tion with the Rock Island Register 
Company among sheet metal and 
furnace men, | extend hearty con- 
gratulations to the happy family. 


I always had a notion that Allen 
\W. Williams’ early training must 
have been a very good one, for he 
always gave me the impression that 
he was glad and willing to do kind 
things for others if there was any 
chance of doing them.’ 

And now | am more than ever 
convinced that his youthful days— 
| am not going to say how many 





Allen W. Williams, His Pup, His 
High Lace Shces and His Sunday- 
Go-to-Meeting Suit. 
years ago—were such that he can 
look back at them with nothing but 
pleasure, and if you will glance at 
the picture herewith you will agree 

with me, I am sure. 

Well balanced, isn’t it? Could 
you have held that pose for five 
minutes? But it shows that even 
then Allen could set his mind upon 
a definite object and not let ex- 
traneous things detract his attention, 
and you all know that the Secretary 
of the National Warm Air Heating 
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and Ventilating Association jis a 
level-headed, thoroughly practical- 
minded fellow along with being a 
good scout. 


Some time ago, while on one of 
my trips, | met Harry Hopper, one 
of those live-wire Holland furnace 
Harry was “sore,” and 
he was not a bit particular who 
knew it. In trying to fathom the 
cause of his displeasure, I learned 
something which led me to believe 
that Harry was among those who 
had telegraphed the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, favoring a 
modification of the Volstead Act. 

Here’s what Harry said: 

“T just drove into this town, drew 


salesmen. 


up to the curb here directly in front 
of this barber shop. This goof bar- 
ber was standing in the doorway. 
Not wishing to get pinched for a 
violation of the city ordinance, I in- 
quired of the barber if there were 
any car restrictions. 

“He, being a foreigner, evidently 
did not quite understand, for he ad- 
vanced a step or two, and said: 

“*T tink you get him at the drug 
store. I guess you can get ’em if 
they know you.’ ” 


* 


James Charles Allen, of Interna- 
tional Heater Company, sent me the 
following little poem. What? Oh, 
no! He didn’t write it himself. He 
says he took it from the Grocer’s 
Criterion away back thirty-five years 
ago. Can you imagine anybody 
writing a poem like that thirty-five 
years ago? Evidently he is not as 
fond of writing limericks or bal- 
lads as he is of selling furnaces. 

Should We Advertise? 
Tell me not in mournful numbers 

Advertising does not pay; 

For a man’s non compos mentis 

Who would such absurd things 


say. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
But the man who expects to rise, 
Expects to rise in any calling, 
Must expect to advertise. 


Lives of rich men all remind us 
We can make our own sublime, 
And by liberal advertising 
To the highest summit climb. 
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Monitor Furnace Company Takes Over Assets 
of Monitor Stove Company, Makers of 
Caloric Furnaces. 


New Corporation Will Be Operated by Men Who 

Were Connected with Old Concern for Many Years. 

— air furnace men all over — which has been in receivership for 
the country will be interested 

in learning that the Monitor Stove 


about a year. 

R. Pope, who was an executive 
of the Monitor Stove Company and 
acted as receiver, is President and 





R. Pope, President, 
Menitor Furnace Company. 





Company has been reorganized and 
put on a firm financial basis. 

A new corporation has been 
formed with an authorized capital 
of more than a million dollars, un- 
der the name of the Monitor Fur- 
nace Company, and has taken over 


S. C. Bernhardt, Vice-President, 
Monitor Furnace Company. 


General Manager of the new Com- 
pany. With him are associated 
many of the former officials and 


the assets of the old corporation 
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executives of the old Company, and 
other well-known business men in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere are also 
interested financially. 

S. C. Bernhardt is Vice-President, 
in charge of sales. 

The modern plant, located in Cin- 
cinnati, is now in operation, and 
salesmen are on the road calling on 
the trade. 

Besides the famous Caloric pipe- 
less type, the Company will also 
manufacture a cast furnace for pipe 
installations, which is said to em- 
body several important improve- 
ments. 





Says Carpenter’s Troubles Are 
Minor and Easily Corrected. 


In our issue of March 8th, page 
18. Edward T. Carpenter, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, asks whether or 
not two furnaces connected as 
shown in the diagram on that page 
will operate successfully. 

W. Gunton, of R. J. Schwab & 
Sons Company, makers of GiltEdge 
furnaces, writes as follows regard- 
ing the inquiry: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I refer to the troubles of Edward 

T. Carpenter, Louisville, Kentucky. 


eee ah 











His difficulties are not at all serious, 
as all that will be necessary, that is, 
if the chimney is properly construct- 
ed, will be to enter one pipe twelve 
inches above the other. 

We have hundreds of these in- 
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stallations each year in Milwaukee 
and think we are lucky when we 
have a flue of this size to connect to. 
Yours truly, 
W. GuNTON. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Successful Business Can Be Built on Basis 


of Rendering a Satisfactory Service. 


Bcb Hays Sets Down This Rule and Proceeds 
to Prove Its Soundness by Citing Actual Cases. 


OME men engaged in selling 

furnaces to go on the 
principle that their main object is 
to get the order for some sort of a 
furnace—no matter at what price 
nor whether the size or type they 
finally sell will fill the real needs of 
the particular case. 

And as a result, many house own- 
ers fail to get value received for the 
money they spend, which condition 
ultimately—frequently within a very 
short time—results in killing the 
furnace business in that community 


seem 





for everybody. 

The following article, which was 
written by Robert A. Hays, Sales- 
manager of the Tractor Train Com- 
pany, Connersville, Indiana, an old 
friend of the Editor, has nothing to 
say about the selling of furnaces, 
but the lesson that you can read be- 
tween the lines is so obvious and so 
sound that we are glad to give you 
an opportunity to read it: 

If I were a salesman and desired 
to govern my efforts by the Golden 
Rule, I would first secure merchan- 
dise that would serve the greatest 
number of people the most econom- 
ically, to the greatest advantage. 

Having secured the merchandise, 
| would go out and sell it without 
the thought of the dollar that was 
involved and that was to come back 
to me from the effort put forth. 

Most men, in: their desire to make 
sales, oftentimes because of seem- 
ing necessity for the need of money, 
transmit the idea to the buyer that 
the getting of the order is the most 
important factor in the transaction. 
This desire is transmitted to the 
buyer, the result being, no sale and 


no money. 


There are always two principles 
in every sales transaction, the buyer 
and the seller. The buyer wants 
something, the seller has something 
to give. If each has what the other 
wants—quality, service, delivery and 
price being equal—a sale is the 
result. . 

When the salesman realizes that 
he must pay at one end of the line 
or the other, when he realizes that 
what he gives measures what he 
gets, he is in a fair way toward the 
application of the Golden Rule in 
business. There must be no selfish 
end in view. Every motive must be 
governed by the idea of everyone 
connected with the merchandise be- 
ing served equally, according to 
their needs. 

A Case in Point. 

To illustrate these points, I will 
tell you of an experience which oc- 
curred in the city of Cleveland two 
years ago. 

At the time of this narrative there 
were twenty-three Ford dealers op- 
erating in the city of Cleveland, the 
newest of which was the Bundy- 
Hagen Motor Sales Company, 8611 
Lorain Avenue. It was my privi- 
lege to be in charge of the Com- 
mercial Department. 

Among the larger dealers in 
Cleveland was a concern known as 
the Ehrman Company, located on 
West Twenty-fifth Street. A young 
man by the name of Parker, who 
was in the Bundy-Hagen Motor 
Sales Company selling passenger 
cars, while taking care of his duties 
on the floor one Sunday, was at- 
tracted to a gentleman inspecting a 
Model T chassis on which had been 
mounted a closed body for the Kohle 
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Music Company, which had beep 
sold a few days previous. 


He very naturally inquired if the 
gentleman was interested in deliy- 
ery cars, who replied that he was 
not. He was merely waiting his 
turn to buy some parts, but volun- 
teered the information that his next 
door neighbor was going to buy a 
lord ton truck. 


Mr. Parker was immediately alert 
to the situation and after asking 
some questions, learned this man’s 
name to be W. J. Gory, 3233 Ful- 
ton Road. This particular address 
is within a quarter of a mile of the 
Ehrman Company, whereas the 
3undy-Hagen Motor Sales Com- 
pany is three miles distant. 

When.I arrived at the office Mon- 
day morning, the facts as here 
stated were told me by Mr. Parker. 
He was very anxious to see the de- 
tail of this lead followed through 
because he had been told that the 
Ehrman Company ,had shown a 
truck equipped with a six-post ex- 
press top body, the day before. 

Salesman Did Not Follow Usual 

Track. ' 

When we arrived at the address, 
all the things Mr. Parker had been 
told were confirmed by Mr. Gory, 
who added that he intended to buy 
this truck Wednesday from the Ehr- 
man Company, that he had promised 
to do so. I asked him if he had 
absolutely pledged his word. After 
considerable thought, he looked me 
square in the eye and said that he 
had not absolutely pledged his word, 
and then set himself for the sales 
argument that he expected to fol- 
low to influence him to give us the 
order instead of the Ehrman Com- 
pany, but it was not forthcoming. 

We had been told that the only 
thing that prevented the Ehrman 
Company selling the truck on Sat- 
urday was because they could not 
get into an agreement on the trade- 
in value of an old Ford truck that 
he expected to trade in as part pay- 
ment. 

It seemed that Mr. Gory had had 
an opportunity of selling this in the 
spring before to someone out in the 
country at considerable more money 
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than was to be allowed by the Ehr- 
man Company. 

Mr. Gory’s business being buying 
and selling of poultry on foot and 
his duties being such that he was to 
go out into the neighborhood where 
this prospective buyer lived next 
day, he had deferred making a de- 
cision until he saw whether he could 
personally sell his old truck to better 
advantage. 

A Strange Case—No More to Offer. 

We very frankly told him that we 
had nothing more to offer in Ford 
trucks than any of the other twenty- 
two Ford dealers. We told him we 
were confident that every one of 
these would render him courteous, 
competent service; that the only 
thing in which we were concerned 
at that time was to see that he got 
the proper body mounted on a Ford 
chassis that would best serve his 
needs, and that we would give him 
a set of figures with which he 
could check any Ford dealer in the 
United States. We told him the 
only difference anyone could pos- 
sibly find in these figures would be 
the freight rate, which would vary 
according to the distance from De- 
troit. 


When these figures were given 
the prospect, he compared them with 
what he had and found a difference. 
We explained that if there was a 


- difference, it was because of the 


body. We knew at the time of mak- 
ing these figures that the body we 
had in mind was of a higher price 
than that offered by our competitor. 
We volunteered to take the pros- 
pect to the distributor of these 
bodies, show him its merit and per- 
mit him to draw his own conclu- 
sions. He was unable to do so at 
this time and told us that he in- 
tended going to the country next 
day, but was going to buy this truck 
on Wednesday. We offered no ob- 
jections to his plans and left. 


Mr. Parker was very much inter- 
ested with the way and manner in 
which this small lead was developing 
and expressed the thought that it 
would be a fine thing if we could 
beat the Ehrman Company out of 
this sale, and it is upon this particu- 
lar point that I wish to lay much 


stress. In reply, I said: “Mr. 
Parker, you said that wrong. We 
do not care to profit at the expense 
of the Ehrman Company or any 
other Ford dealer in the city of 
Cleveland. What you should say 
is, wouldn’t it be great if we could 
do our work so well that we should 
be worthy of that order?” 


We kept constantly on the alert 
concerning this transaction, but did 
not see the prospect again until 
Thursday morning. At this time we 
found him in his chicken house, and 
at the same time saw the “piece of 
junk” he was offering in trade, 
which was a 1916 model. We paid 
no attention to it whatever. 

We volunteered to take him to the 
distributor of Haberer bodies. He 
agreed to go. We.showed him all 
there was to see, but made no effort 
to sell him anything. While there, 
he decided to buy a body. We in- 
vestigated and: found there was 
more than one in stock and took 
him back to his home. 

Buyer Made the Purchase. 

Upon entering the dining room, 
he immediately cleared the table, 
remarking that I could not write as 
things were. 

There was not a time in this whole 
transaction—which, remember, orig- 
inated on Sunday at 2:00 o’clock— 
that we expressed by thought, word 
or deed, any greed, envy, doubt or 
fear that we would lose the order, 
or that the Ehrman Company would 
get it, so when we arrived at this 
particular point we calmly stated to 
Mr. Gory that we took for granted 
that he intended to buy a Ford ton 
truck from us. He said he had. 


You will please remember that we 
had not asked him to buy. I looked 
at him and calmly said: “Mr. Gory, 
before we talk about selling you a 
new truck, what are we going to do 
with the old one?” In reply, he 
smiled and said: “Mr. Hays, you 
know in reality that truck does not 
belong to me, but to my uncle out 
in the country. We will just forget 
the old truck and buy a new one.” 

It has been my privilege to sit in 


at the finish of a great many larger ~ 


deals than this one, but I know 
nothing in my experience over a 
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period of thirty years of selling that 
gave me quite as much joy as this 
order for a one-ton Ford truck, 
equipped with six-post express top 
Haberer body, known as 306-A. It 
proves conclusively that when a 
man’s motives are right, his mer- 
chandise is selected along the lines 
referred to at the beginning of this 
letter and he follows through every 
step, step by step, without fear, but 
with a keen desire to serve as he 
would be served; that the greatest 
good always works out to the great- 
est number. 





E. I. Dodd, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Leaves Standard Furnace 
& Supply Company. 

E. I. Dodd, Sioux City, Iowa, 
who has been one of the Iowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association’s 
most loyal supporters since its in- 
ception three years ago, has severed 
his connection with the Standard 
Furnace & Supply Company, of 
Sioux City. 

It is not yet known just what line 
of work he will take up, but every- 
one in that section sincerely hopes 
that he will remain in Iowa and that 
he will be present at the conventions 
and outings as in the past. 

The Iowa Association is under 
great obligations to Mr. Dodd and 
it will be deeply regretted if any 
change in business will remove him 
from the activities of their organi- 
zation. 

G. Y. Burrus is the new Manager 
of the Standard Furnace & Supply 
Company at Sioux City, as was re- 
ported in AMERICAN ARTISAN of 
February 23. 





Henry Furnace & Foundry, 
Cleveland, Moves Into 
Their New Home. 

The Henry Furnace & Foundry 
Company, 825-29 Long Avenue, N. 
W., Cleveland, Ohio, makers of 
Moncrief warm air furnaces, reg- 
isters and furnace pipe, are moving. 

After March 15th they will be sit- 
uated in their new home at 3471 
East Forty-ninth Street. 

The new and commodious quar- 
ters of the company will contain the 
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main office and Cleveland ware- 
house. 

The foundries, however, will re- 
main at their present location at 
Medina and Chagrin Falls, accord- 
ing to a statement by H. S. Sharp, 
Assistant Sales Manager of the 
firm. 

An attractive little folder is being 
mailed to the customers of the com- 
pany announcing the moving. 





W. A. Pepper Believes 


in Advertising Furnaces. 

There are some men who do not 
believe in advertising, but these are 
few and far between. Few furnace 
installers refuse to see the light on 
advertising. Many of them use 
small space, but they find that this 





IT IS CHEAPER TO BE 
COMFORTABLE 


, For health, 
<a comfort con- 













A 
’ new William- 
ag, ie son warm air 
neers’: Ms j heating system 
wees will pay for 

itself in the 

Waure fuel it saves. 
‘aeee Guaranteed to 
. = heat your home 
to 79 degrees in coldest weather. 
The price is right. Terms are 
easy. Buy now. 


W. A. PEPPER 
“The Furnace Man” 
648 Cass Street Phone 4812 
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W. A. Pepper, Joliet, Illinois, Says 
Advertising Pays. 

gives them all the work they can 

take care of with their present equip- 

ment. 

The accompanying ad is reprinted 
from the Joliet, Illinois, Herald- 
News. 

For a small ad it is very good; 
the logic is sound. 





Rochester Warm Air Local 
Affiliates with National 
Association. 

The Rochester, New York, local 
Association of warm air heating 
men has affiliated itself with the 
National Association. It has a mem- 
bership of nineteen. 

An interesting point which goes 











to prove that this organization is 
up and doing is the fact that the let- 
terhead of this local contains a well- 
known quotation of Theodore 
Roosevelt: “Every man owes some 
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of his time to the upbuilding of the 
profession to which he belongs,” 

Fred E. Fladd, 4 Church Street, 
is the Secretary. Meetings are held 
in Builders’ Exchange. 


E. L. Hillery Discusses Some of the Difficulties 
Met with in Oil Burner Operation. 


Individual Fire Boxes Must Be Studied—Sales- 
men Should Be Taught the Business Thoroughly. 


RITING in Fuel Oil recently, 

E. L. Hillery has set forth 
some of the troubles which confront 
the fuel oil user immediately upon 
getting his outfit installed. Chief 
among these difficulties are the 
broad claims and the salesman’s fail- 
ure to properly instruct the pur- 
chaser in the use of the machine. 

There are many reasons why it 
has taken upwards of fifty years to 
bring about the partial popularity of 
the oil burner for domestic and com- 
mercial use. 

To discuss these reasons should 
clear up much of the doubt that now 
exists with the public in general. To 
do this it will be necessary to call on 
the installer who has spent time in 
the work of actually installing burn- 
ers and who has found ways to over- 
come a large percentage of the 
troubles that cause the public in part 
to condemn the oil burner. 

Too Many Broad Claims. 

Burner manufacturers in many 
instances set forth in their literature 
broad claims for their particular 
make and enlarge upon how well 
the customer will like its perform- 
ance, but do not dwell on the 
troubles which will come up in its 
use. This is left for the user to 
find out. The fact is that in most 
instances the salesmen know noth- 
ing about the mechanism and do 
their best to make a showing good 
enough to complete the sale and 
leave the purchaser to meet the 
trouble conditions that may arise 
as best he can. Naturally the per- 
centage of failures is large. 

Should School Salesmen. 

Salesmen should be taught the 


business before attempting to sell 


and install burners. They could 


then teach the purchaser how to ob- 
tain results and how to meet diff- 
culties. In order to do this the 
salesmen should be given a course 
of training. It is just as important 
as it is for an auto mechanic, or a 
sowing machine salesman and oper- 
ator. Coal fire boxes are not in- 
tended for a light fuel like gas or 
oil, yet it is expected that a burner 
will give the same results in Smith’s 
or Jones’ furnace as it does in 
Brown’s just across the street. Re- 
sult, some failures. The fire box 
and conditions most suitable for an 
oil burner can be judged as to what 
results it should produce by the in- 
stalier if he knows his business. A 
fire box with heavy metals and with 
possibly double the amount of space 
that it should have for oil cannot 
deliver the heat at the price one will 
that is made more suitable for a 
light fuel. Then there are the reg- 
ulating conditions of the atmosphere 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion. 
Adaptable Fire Boxes. 

Manufacturers of coal fire boxes 
will undoubtedly look into this mat- 
ter and adapt their furnaces so that 
a standard make of burner can be 
set into the fire box and taken out 
in a few minutes, so the customer 
can change from oil to coal or the 
reverse without calling for an ex- 
pert to do the work. When this is 
undertaken there will be an immense 
saving to the public, because the fire 
box will be made more suitable for 
oil as fuel and will in no way pre- 
vent the use of oil or coal as fuel at 
will. Buyers once learning of this 
possibility, will undoubtedly make 
a demand of this kind when in the 
market for a furnace and will buy 
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no other kind. It is to be hoped that 
the manufacturers of furnaces and 
oil burners will get together and 
work out a standard scale for burn- 
ers and fire boxes. 

Owing to the wide range of fire 
boxes and burners in use it would 
take material enough to fill a book 
to go into details in answering the 
questions that might arise, about 
how to overcome difficulties; how- 
ever much can be accomplished if a 
space were set aside for questions 
and answers, and those who may 
have difficulties with their burners 
submit their questions, giving the 
make of their burner, size and make 


of fire box, space requiring heat, and 
describe carefully the performance 
of the burner, and the fuel used. The 
answers may be of material value 
in overcoming troubles, it would 
likely open up discussions on the 
subject that would lead to a better 
understanding of oil burning. 





Epitor’s Note.—Any reader ex- 
periencing difficulties with fuel oil 
burners should communicate their 
nature to AMERICAN ARTISAN. They 
will then be published. In this way 
other readers become acquainted 
with them, and the result is that a 
solution is soon forthcoming. 


Create Publicity for Your Business by Staging 
Furnace Window Displays. 


Warm Air Registers Also Figure Prominently 
in the Display Made by S. R. Milbrandl. 


OME installers may believe that 

the staging of a successful dis- 
play of furnaces and registers is an 
impossibility—as too prosaic a sub- 
ject for the everyday window shop- 
per. 

However, there are men in the 
warm air furnace industry who do 
not believe anything is impossible. 
These men assume that if the prob- 
lem can be formulated it can be 
solved and then set about doing it. 

The latest man of this type to 





come to our notice is S. R. Mil- 
brandt, of the Aberdeen Furnace 
Company, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

The problem which Mr. Mil- 
brandt set out to solve was the suc- 
cessfully staging of a window dis- 
play of furnaces and registers. 

In this he has succeeded very well, 
as the accompanying illustration 
will readily reveal. 

The description is as follows: 
The floor is covered with cotton to 
represent snow, sprinkled with imi- 
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tation snow, which makes: it sparkle 
and look very attractive, and hollies 
scattered in front of registers and 
furnace. The background is white 
with red Christmas rope draped 
around on all sides. On this we put 
tinfoil cut in stripes to represent 
icicles. One green holly wreath was 
placed on each side of the wall and 
one in the back; the ceiling is hung 
with green and red crepe paper, 
twisted. 


The inside of the furnace is light- 
ed with a 75-watt lamp covered with 
red crepe paper to represent red-hot 
coals. The door on the furnace was 
closed when the picture was taken, 
as it showed up better on the picture 
with the door closed. Samples of 
each of the different finishes of side 
wall registers are set around the fur- 
nace, two sizes of wood faces, two 
black japanned floor registers and 
one white japanned register on the 
floor in front of the side wall reg- 
isters. 

A lamp which was made in the 
shop of sheet metal, with a walnut 
finish, was placed in the corner on 
a stump, covered with cotton and 
sprinkled with imitation snow, and 
was lighted with two 25-watt lamps. 
Two Rudy Hy-Power posters, de- 
scribing the furnace, were hung on 
each side and a small placard was 
placed in front of the furnace with 
the notation on it, “Something the 
Whole Family Will Enjoy.” 





Window Display of Furnaces and Warm Air Registers that Created a Large Amount of Publicity for the Aberdeen Fur- 


nace Company, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
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Professor E. -A. Stewart Discourses on the 


Flexibility of the Warm Air Heating Plant. 


Tells Wisconsin Sheet Metal Men It Is Not Sufficient to 


Secure Proper Temperature in One Room at Breathing Line. 


ROFESSOR E. A. STEW- 

ART, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in speaking 
before members of Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association in 
convention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
March 11 and 12, 1924, made the 
following remarks on Proper Air 
Conditions with Warm Air Heat : 


During the past forty years the whole 
world has talked a great deal about ven- 
tilation, its value and its need. People 
have generally assumed that outdoor air 
is good for people to live in, because it 
is “naturally fresh” air. People have 
reasoned from this belief that, therefore, 
to make our homes and other places of 
habitation proper for living we should 
flood them with outdoor air. In the 
winter time the people do not want to 
live in air so cold as it is out-of-doors, 
so the air is heated. They do not realize 
that heating the air changes it so that it 
is no longer like it was when out-of- 
doors. The enormous amount of air 
ieakage into and out of houses has not 
been generally known. Millions of tons 
of coal have been wasted and millions of 
people have suffered with colds and kin- 
dred diseases because of a frenzy to get 
so-called “fresh air”. from out-of-doors 
into the homes. Our people have been 
badly misled by quack doctors, so-called 
health experts, and misinformed heating 
inen in regard to what constitutes proper 
air conditions. Most people are afraid 
that if they do not open windows and 
doors and flood the house with outdoor 
air, the air will contain so much carbon- 
dioxide, bacteria and so-called “organic 
poisons” that the people will suffer as a 
result. One student said: “Really, if 
we would sleep with our windows closed, 
— people think we were heathen- 
ish ?” 


The Four Considerations Necessary to 
Secure Proper Air Conditions. 


‘At the present time, however, en- 
gineers and others that have studied the 
air conditions of homes are insisting on 
what makes proper air conditions for liv- 
ing. There are four things that must 
be considered in securing proper air con- 
ditions to make a home comfortable and 
healthy. 

1. Proper temperatures. 

2. Proper humidity. 

3. Freedom from objectionable odors. 

4. Freedom from pathogenic bacteria. 


The amount of carbon-dioxide is not 
considered of any importance, as it never 
occurs in our homes in quantities large 
enough to be harmful, unless an open fire 
may accidentally produce large quanti- 
ties. There is no mention made of any 
mysterious organic poisons, because such 
do not exist. All statements in regard to 
“dead air,” “stale air,” “vitiated air,” 
“devitalized air” will not be considered 
or discussed, because such conditions as 


these terms usually signify are only a’ 


result of improper conditions in regard 


to the first three mentioned conditions 
above, and are not due to the generally 
supposed cause of a lack of outdoor air. 
Some people connect the terms “dead air” 
and “devitalized air” with air that has 
been in a building, when the building has 
not been opened for a long time, or when 
the air may have been highly heated. 
These terms are badly used and heating 
men should help to throw them into the 
discard. There is no such condition of 
air ever found in homes as is represented 
by these terms. 


Correct Body Temperature Must Be 
Maintained. 

The proper air conditions for com- 
fortable and healthy homes will be dis- 
cussed briefly. 

1. The human body can adapt itself 
to a large range of temperatures and still 
be comfortable. However, outside of a 
certain limited range of temperature, the 
temperature regulating mechanism of the 
human body is overtaxed to keep our 
body temperature at 98.3 degrees. This 
comfortable temperature range depends 
upon how people are dressed, and upon 
their life habits. As Americans dress, 
the proper temperatures appear to be be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees for daytime 
temperatures and if other conditions are 
what they should be. However, our 
average homes are kept at temperatures 
from 65 to 80 degrees, in order to be 
comfortable, because other conditions are 
not what they should be. At night time, 
due to our habit of covering with closely 
woven covers, which prevents loss of 
heat by evaporation, the temperature in 
bedrooms should be lower, from 50 to 
62 degrees. 


Air Must Contain Moisture. 


2. The air should be fairly moist, in 
order to prevent chilling the body by 
excessive evaporation. The relative hu- 
midity should be from 35 to 70 per cent. 
While we generally recognize that 50 to 
70 per cent would be better, it is impos- 


‘sible to maintain humidities as high as 


50 per cent in our northern homes. The 
best that can be secured in living rooms 
that are heated to temperatures of 65 
degrees or above is a humidity of about 
45 per cent. In bedrooms, however, if 
the windows are left closed and the heat 
turned off, we may secure humidities as 
high as 60 per cent. These high humidi- 
ties are valuable in bedrooms and should 
be secured. Our so-called stuffy bed- 
rooms and their attendant headaches and 
nose colds are caused by warm, dry air. 
The warm, dry air when breathed in 
evaporates water from the nostrils and 
throat. The glands in the cells throw 
out an excess of mucus in an attempt to 
keep the surfaces moist and functioning. 
Our nostrils are then clogged by the 
mucins that are left by the water being 
evaporated from the mucus secretion. On 
the other hand, cold moist air will leave 
the nostrils and throat moist and in a 
natural condition. Flooding the. room 
with cold outdoor air cools the room, but 
the moisture is lost from the room. Cool 
dry air is better than warm dry air, but 
it is not as good as cool moist air. 
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Bad Odors Should Be Eliminated from 
Air. 


3. Air must not have bad odors. 
Odors are not necessarily dangerous, but 
they are annoying and as a result may be 
unhealthy. Most odors in houses come 
from lack of cleanliness, smoking, or 
from food preparation. The odors from 
food preparation should not get to the 
living rooms. They can be best removed 
by a vent over the kitchen stove. This is 
much cheaper than wasting heat through 
open windows. Odors from lack of 
cleanliness can be washed out by soap 
and water much more easily and cheaply 
than by blowing them out; in fact, prac- 
tically no odors of this kind can be re- 
moved by “airing.” They are only di- 
luted. The tooth brush, a dentist, a 
good physician may be necessary to re- 
move some of the breath odors caused 
by bad teeth, indigestion, etc. The odor 
from smoking can be removed only by 
airing or stop the smoking. The man 
that smokes must expect to pay the fuel 
bill for heating the birdies out-of-doors, 
while his wife makes the air conditions 
livable for her in the house. 


Dispose of Pathogenic Bacteria. 


4. Few pathogenic bacteria are elim- 
inated by flooding a home with outdoor 
air. The germs are not found floating 
around in the air. They are usually 
given off only when people are talking, 
coughing or sneezing. It would require 
quite strong air currents to sweep these 
bacteria and particles out of a window. 
The judicious use of a handkerchief is 
cheaper and more effective than is an 
open window in removing pathogenic 
bacteria from the air of our homes. 

Can these proper air conditions: be 
secured with a warm air heating plant? 
We believe that a warm air heating plant 
will more freely meet these conditions 
than will heating plants of other types. 
The desirable results cannot be secured 
unless the warm air heating plant is made 
and installed in proper condition. 

It is not sufficient to secure the proper 
temperature in one room at the breath- 
ing line. The floor temperature should 
not be too low. The ceiling temperature 
should not be high. All rooms should 
be of approximately the same tempera- 
ture when desired. With large warm air 
and large return cold air ducts and reg- 
isters, anyone can have warm floors, or 
in other words, small differences in tem- 
perature between head level and floor 
level. With cold air returns properly 
installed, taken from all rooms with the 
exception of the kitchen and bathroom, 
all rooms can be heated to approximately 
the same temperature. There is no ex- 
cuse for overheating of the rooms, such 
as occurs in poorly installed systems and 
such as occurs in steam and hot water 
heated homes. It is very difficult to con- 
trol overheating or underheating with 
steam or hot water heating systems. 
Moisture Supplied More Easily With 

Warm Air System. 

Moisture can be supplied more easily 
and is much more frequently supplied 
with warm air heating systems than wi 
any other type. The average type of a 
cheap furnace does not supply enough. 
Many of our so-called moist air fur- 
maces are just another form of qua 
advertising. Some water pans will hold 
water for a week without renewing. 
Such water pans are nearly worthless. 
You should evaporate from five to eight 
gallons of water per day in the average 
home of six to ten rooms. This can be 
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done and is being done with warm air 
furnaces. However, water pans need to 
be of good design, placed on_ every 
radiator and covering all radiators. 
They are a nuisance to fill with water 
and are usually not used for very long 
periods. The air in the average hot 
water heated home has a humidity of 
about 20 per cent in cold weather. Even 
if they use pans on the radiators, the 
humidity is raised but little, because most 
so-called humidifying pans are worth 
but little and not enough are used. 


Lauds Flexibility of Warm Air 
System. 
The other conditions of good air are 
not dependent upon the heating systems. 
However, they are related to the heating 


systems. If it is necessary to open the 
windows in a room to remove odors, 


then a warm air heating plant is so flexi- 
ble that this room can be heated quickly 
when it is desired to do so. If a person 
has a large crowd of people in his home, 
he can secure outdoor air by recirculating 
air from other rooms rather than open- 
ing the windows in the occupied rooms. 
This prevents cold drafts on those close 
to a window. .The warm air heating sys- 
tems take advantage of air leakage in all 
rooms to supply air to the occupied 
rooms. Since this circulated air comes 
in contact with quite hot surface in a 
furnace, it is quite likely that some bac- 
teria may be killed. However, it is very 
doubtful that the air movement in a room 
is sufficient to carry many pathogenic 
bacteria down the return air ducts. 

It can readily be seen that proper air 
conditions can be secured by using a 
warm air heating system. 


R. A. Small Says Wisconsin Leads in Evolving 
Working Rules Supplement to Ventilating Code. 


Says Methods of Applying Code Are Still in Formative 
Stage and Much Experimental Work Is Still to Be Done. 


HIS poper on Ventilation in 

relation to the state code and its 
application was prepared by R. A. 
Small, ventilating engineer, and read 
at the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Convention at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, March 11 and 12, 1924, 


by Mr. Small: 
The State Code and Its Application. 

The Industrial Commission is made 
responsible by law for enforcing pro- 
tective regulations assuring the public 
safe places in which to study, work, 
worship and seek entertainment. Occu- 
pational diseases and other health in- 
juries are made compensatible under the 
law, and in order to assure warm, com- 
fortable and healthful public buildings 
it has been found necessary to lay down 
certain standards of heat and ventila- 
tion service. Hence the State Heating 
and Ventilation Code, which became ef- 
fective as law August 20, 1923. 

Manifestly the prime purpose of a 
public code is to secure results. Meth- 
ods are continually changing, due to 
progress in the arts. So far as I know, 
the Wisconsin Code is about the first, if 
not the very first, state code to divorce 
methods from results. This has not 
been an easy task, because skilled arti- 
sans customarily think of methods in the 
same breath with results. In a few 
cases the Advisory Committee, who is 
assisting the Commission in preparation 
of the code regulations, has found it 
humanly impossible at this time to avoid 
linking certain desired results with typi- 
cal modern methods conducive thereto. 

Working Rules Supplement. 

But to specify results instead of 
methods has necessitated a number of 
general requirements based on more or 
less advanced ideas and research, so it is 
necessary to explain or illustrate cer- 
tain methods by which the required re- 
sults can be attained. These explana- 
tions and illustrations have been called 
A Working Rules Supplement to the 

ode. 


Again, it seems that Wisconsin has 
taken the lead. I do not know of any 
other state, nor of any municipality, that 
has evolved a Working Rule Supplement 
to its Codes. The American Society of 
Heating & Ventilation Engineers pre- 
liminary national code includes  engi- 
neering details, explanations and _ illus- 
trations somewhat similar to those con- 
templated for the Wisconsin Code. I 
understand also that the city of Chicago 
is now engaged on a set of Working 
Rules for their city ordinances on heat- 
ing and ventilation and it would not be 
surprising to hear of near by states 
adopting similar measures. 

In course of careful, sincere admin- 
istration of the Code it has not always 
been possible to avoid stepping on some- 
body’s toes. Often it has been difficult 
for individuals to see the importance of 
adhering rather closely to certain prin- 
ciples. A large portion of my time is 
given to talking things over with per- 
sons who have special difficulties and 
problems of heating or ventilation. With 
negligible exceptions, those who have 
been frank enough to explain their con- 
victions and discuss theme problems on 
their merits, have gone out of the office 
with a smile and a hearty handclasp and 
a promise to codperate with us in this 
noble work. 

Methods of Application. 

The application of the Code is still 
in formative stage and so it is necessary 
to keep hewing rather close to the line. 
One sheet metal contractor illustrated 
this point in describing his work for a 
certain well known engineer, who insist- 
ed on absolutely first-class sheet metal 
work from the start. The contractor 
thought it was pretty tough at first, but 
says that after he became accustomed to 
doing only first-class work, he found 
his shop methods were improving, and 
now he is justly proud of every piece 
of pipe that goes out of his shop to a 
heating and ventilation job. 

After a duct system has been laid out 
to effect the desired distribution of air 
supply and to equalize the resistance due 
to air flow, it is important to minimize 
the vibration in the ducts. Modern fans 
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and motors are nicely balanced to reduce 
vibration, but it is a smooth running job 
if a penny will stand still on edge on 
flat top of a fan unit in full operation. 

Ventilation systems should be as 
nearly noiseless as possible. To pre- 
vent the ducts from picking up and 
magnifying those little fan unit vibra- 
tions so they would become audible, 
canvas or other flexible connections are 
customarily used between the fan hous- 
ings and the ducts, even when the fans 
are mounted on cork pads. 

To assure satisfactory strength and 
rigidity in the ducts themselves, we have 
suggested the use of U. S. standard 
gauges recommended in “Fan Engineer- 
ing” by the Buffalo Forge Company. 
These gauges and sizes will appear in 
the Working Rules Supplement to the 
Code. 


What Is Included in the Ventilation 
System? 

Every ventilation system includes 
dampers in the ducts, because it is com- 
mercially impractical to make ducts to 
such fine dimensions and graduated sizes 
that only the proper amount of air will 
pass through each duct. Some of these 
dampers are used to shut off the entire 
service from an individual duct or group 
of ducts, and are called shut off damp- 
ers. The Code requires that such damp- 
ers be made positive open-or-shut so 
they will not stay in intermediate posi- 
tion. Other dampers are made adjust- 
able so they can be set to divert the right 
quantity of air to individual ducts and 
are called balance dampers. The Code 
requires that balance dampers be pro- 
vided with suitable locking devices to 
make them proof against meddling, be- 
cause after you have tested the system 
and balanced it so the right amounts of 
air are delivered to the right rooms, you 
want to know it will stay that way until 
you get back. 

To provide against noise, dampers 
should be rigid and held solidly in place, 
so they cannot shake. Just imagine that 
each blade of the fan, when it comes up 
to the discharge opening, starts a little 
wave of air motion; then you will see 
the need for absolute rigidity of damp- 
ers. Now, absolute rigidity of dampers 
is hard to get, and we resort to arrang- 
ing the dampers so they will make air 
pressure pockets or cushions which will 
yield a fairly constant pressure against 
the damper and it’s adjusting control. 
In horizontal, rectangular ducts it seems 
to be good practice to hinge the balance 
dampers from the tops of the ducts with 
dampers suspended against the air flow 
like a swing check valve. 


Ducts Must Be Accessible for Clean- 
ing Purposes. 


One of the chief aims of a ventilation 
system is to supply clean air, and so the 
Code requires that ducts be made so 
they can be cleaned. Central fan sys- 
tems eventually become dusty because 
of the minute particles of dirt or foreign 
materials that are drawn in at the fresh 
air intake or that get by the air purifi- 
cation apparatus. These particles lodge 
in the areas of low pressure or velocity 
in the ducts, especially when the fan is 
shut down. You have all seen the fuzzy 
dirt in old air ducts. How to prevent 
large accumulation of such material in 
the ducts has often been a serious prob- 
lem. In some cases the ducts are large 
enough to permit entrance of a man with 
swab cloths. Seldom is it possible to 
wash the interiors of sheet metal ducts. 
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Pattern for Heating and Ventilating Connections in Build. 


ings Requiring Elaborate Systems. 


Complicated Fittings and Connections Must Be Designed 
and Laid Out by Contractor After Careful Study. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe. Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


N HOSPITALS, public schools, 

libraries, club buildings, hotels, 
etc., very elaborate indirect heating 
and ventilating systems are installed, 
and some of these often require as 
much as 500 tons of galvanized iron. 
Now, that is a lot of metal to be 
worked up, and while most of it is 
just straight duct work, which any 
common mechanic of a few months’ 
experience can handle pretty well, 
there are complicated fittings and 
connections to be designed and 
laid out which often tax the ability 
of the hest of men. Along this line 


it is inexperience and short-sighted- 
ness that cause so many of these 
heating and ventilating men to say 
that they don’t need to know any- 
thing to make and hang up the 
ducts. Maybe that is all they want, 
and assuredly that is all they will 
ever get. The heating and ventilat- 
ing profession is a vast engineering 
craft, and every person who has 
higher aspirations should study the 
technical features in the heat pro- 
duction ; the flow of air, the propor- 
tion of the ducts, its friction, and a 
lot of other data that goes with it. 
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Working Drawing of Pattern for a Ventilating Connection. 


By doing this, it offers a safe means 
of getting away from rule of thumb 
practices, which generally give trou- 
ble sooner or later, because they are 
not based on fundamental facts, but 
rather on some simple rule that 
somebody else has given to some- 
body else and that finally came down 
to you. 

In the drawing we have a fan 
connection for a hospital that takes 
the air from the louvres and directs 
it to the fan, from where it is dis- 
charged into the several rooms, after 
being thoroughly purified. In look- 
ing at the front and side elevation, 
the fitting does not exactly present 
a hard problem, although the side 
elevation offers more complications 
than the top and the bottom pat- 
terns. These latter patterns can be 
developed by picking the girth as 
O-A-E-F-G.-and then set off on the 
vertical line below front elevation. 
By drawing stretchout lines and 
then dropping lines from C and I 
in elevation we establish points 
A’-E’-F’. Then the line E’-F’ must 
be the hip line between the top and 
the side. To lay off the throat we 
pick the line O’-C-L-I and set it 
below front elevation over the pat- 
tern for top, as shown by the dotted 
position as O-C-L-I. This gives us 
the slant line C’-L’ and is the hip 
line between the bottom and the 
sides. 

Now, in considering the side ele- 
vation, we see that the top O-A-E- 
C-O’ forms a straight line as B-C 
of front elevation indicates. This, 
then, is a true position of side ele- 
vation and does not need any devel- 
opment and, therefore, can be di- 
rectly reproduced into pattern as 
shown by O-A-E-C-O’. But the 
sloping side requires some develop- 
ment by triangulation. Now, we 
can get our true lengths from either 
the patterns for the top and bottom 
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which is preferable, since these 
edges must correspond of equal 
length, or we can pick them from 
front elevation and develop them as 
shown. Observe that distance H-E” 
is the projection of E-F of side 
elevation, and if we pick the line 
E-F of front elevation and setting 
it in diagram as H-f, then the line 
{-E” will be the true length and will 
correspond in length to E’-F’ of 
pattern. This line is picked with 
dividers or trammel points and set 
in pattern as E-F, describing an arc 
there as shown. Now, pick the 
front elevation line C-F, which is a 
triangular construction line, and set 
it as H-F” in diagram. Observe 
that the projection of this distance 
is equal to horizontal distance H-C” 
and then C”’-F” will be the true 
length, which is set in pattern as 
C-F. 

Also notice that the front ena o1 
connection as F-G-I-L is straight, 
as the line F-I of front elevation 
shows. Then F-L of side elevation 
is a true length and is set in pattern 
from F, striking an are as at L. 
Picking the true length C’-L’ of 
pattern for bottom and using C as 
center, cross arcs in point L. Then 
add the rest of the front, as taking 
the imaginary line L-G from side 
elevation and setting it in pattern as 
L-G; also pick line G-I and then 
add the width of the collar by using 
the diagonal line method, which 
gives the pattern as shown. We 
should say that true length C-L of 
pattern should also be obtained by 
picking the hip line C-I of front 
elevation and setting it as H-I’”. 
Then picking the offset C-L’ of side 
elevation and setting it as H-L”, 
then I”-L” will be the true length. 
Edges for riveting or locking the 
various pieces together must be al- 
lowed extra. 

Workmen who are interested in 
fittings of this kind should lay 
them out to a small scale as meas- 
urements direct and then cut out 
pieces of light tin or cardboard as 
suits the widths of sheets to be used, 
making them to the same scale as 
the fitting is designed to. In this 
way, the patterns will have the 
Seams exactly as they would be in 


the shop on the full-sized fitting, 
and that gives some idea of handling 
the work on a larger scale with the 
several seams and connections to be 
made. 





Milwaukee Sheet Metal 
Contractors Met March 5th. 


A meeting of the Milwaukee 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion was held at Milwaukee, March 
Sth. 

President John Millen called the 
meeting to order at 8 p. m., and 
there were eighteen members pres- 
ent. 

The Secretary was instructed to 
read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which he did. This was 
followed by the reading of a report 
of the National Secretary, which 
was then ordered placed on file. 

John Bogenberger, delegate for 
the Employers’ Council, gave his re- 
port at this time. 

The Secretary was then instructed 
to answer the communication from 
the Erie Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association in regard to mechanics’ 
wages. 

A motion was made and seconded 
that the Secretary draft a resolution 
and send a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of Charles Caspari, a member of 
the local Association, who died Feb- 
ruary 17th. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a 
good cash balance on hand after 
payment of bills had been made. 

The meeting adjourned following 
a short discussion of various topics 
relating to the trade. 





Will a Zinc Roof 
Crack Near the Soldered 
Joints? Asks F. S. Martin. 


The Stevens Point Sheet Metal 
Works, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, is 
a going concern; very much so, in 
fact. They believe in strictly guar- 
anteeing all work. Why? Because 
they have confidence in their work 
and themselves. 

In order to prove that they don’t 
believe in misleading a customer, 
read the following letter from them 
and tell us what you think about it: 
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To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We should like to know whether 
a flat seam zinc roof is durable or 
not. 

We have a customer who wants 
a flat seam zinc roof, but we are 
under the impression that the zinc 
will crack in the vicinity of the 
soldered joints. 

Will some of your readers please 
discuss this question and set us 
right ? 

Yours truly, 
F. S. MARTIN. 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





Merchant & Evans Company 
Moves to New and More Con- 
venient Location at Cleveland. 

Due to the new Union Terminal 
Project now under way at Cleve- 
land requiring the space, Merchant 
& Evans Company, one of the old- 
est established metal houses in 
Cleveland, have moved to 3125 
Perkins Avenue, Cleveland. 

The Cleveland branch is being 
managed by S. J. Carroll, who says 
that the new location of the firm 
now places the latter in a better po- 
sition than ever before to render 
efficient and prompt service to its 
patrons. 

The building is readily accessible 
from all parts of the city, and in 
addition it has extended space, 
which will enable the firm to carry a 
larger and more complete line of its 
products than has heretofore been 
possible. 





United Alloy Steel Corporation 
Opens Syracuse Office F. W. 
Krebs in Charge. 


United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, has opened an office 
in Syracuse, New York, at 402 
Keith Theater Building, South Sa- 
lina Street. 

The office is in charge of F. W. 
Krebs, district sales agent. He will 
be assisted by I. J. Shults and F. C. 
Flood. 





Good advertising makes it easier 
for you to sell and for your cus- 
tomers to buy. 
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Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors Convene at Mil- 





waukee March I1 and /2. 


William Gehrke Elected President—George Harms Discourses 


on Reclamation of Sheet Metal Cornices 


ECRETARY CARL ANDER- 

SEN of the Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association 
spoke truthfully when he announced 
a few weeks ago that the program 
of the Tenth Annual Convention of 
the Association was made up of 
many valuable, instructive discourses 
on subjects pertinent to the interests 
of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal fra- 
ternity. 

The convention opened with a 
meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Tuesday morning, March 11, in the 
Republican Hotel, Milwaukee. 


Due to the illness of President 
Edward Hoffmann, William Gehrke, 
First Vice-President, assumed the 
duties of the chair. 

The address of welcome was de- 
livered by L. C. Whittet, of the As- 
sociation of Commerce, and the 
response was made by Otto Geus- 
senhainer. 

Secretary Carl Andersen then 
made his annual report, which fol- 
lows: 


Report of Secretary Carl Andersen. 

The Board of Directors have 
been holding regular meetings each 
month, the majority of the board 
attending the meetings. 

At the April meeting it was de- 
cided to have 500 copies of the new 
by-laws printed, which was done; 
they are now available, so that each 
member can have one for the ask- 
ing, and it is hoped that each mem- 


ber will avail himself of this privi- 
lege. 

At the May meeting the applica- 
tion of R. G. Suettianger of Two 
Rivers was acted upon and his name 
entered on the roster. 

At the December meeting the 
name of Charles Goldstone was 
acted upon and his name entered on 
the roster. 

Our National Secretary was pres- 
ent at the December meeting, and 





Edward Hoffmann, 


Retiring President, Wisconsin 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association. 


ideas and plans were discussed per- 
taining to increasing our member- 
ship. 

This is only a summary of the 
work done, as there always is quite 





for Buildings. 


a lot of detail work for the Directors 
to do at each meeting, but these 
would be tiresome for you and | 
have for that reason made the re- 
port as brief as possible, in order 
that you will have more time for the 
many good things on the program. 

Treasurer R. E. Kelm then made 
his report, which showed the organ- 
ization to be in a healthy financial 
condition. 

A roll call of officers and commit- 
tees and a report of the Auditing 
Committee were then heard. 

A telegram was read before the 
assembly announcing the death of 
Frank K. Chew, Vice-President of 
the Edwin A. Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, which oc- 
curred at Morristown, March 8th. 

The committee reports made at 
this time were that on “Trade Rela- 
tions and Policy,” John Bogenber- 
ger, Chairman; “Overhead Burden,” 
Otto Geussenhainer, Chairman, and- 
“Tndustrial Education,” Paul L. 
Biersach, Chairman. These reports 
were all read by Secretary Carl 
Andersen. 

Report of Committee on Industrial 
Education. 

Your committee, during the past 
year, has largely been of an observ- 
ing nature. It, therefore, is not ina 
position nor obliged to burden ‘you 
with a large quota of statistics, but 
will with a few remarks direct your 
attention in the field of apprentice- 
ship training, which should receive 








(1) C. F. Warning, Oshkosh; L. R. Moise, Unity Sheet Metal Suppiy Company; R. T. Hanisch, Baltimore Copper 


Smelting and Rolling Company. 





(2) J. M. Beech and E. M. Tyler, International Heater Company. 
Meyer Furnace & Supply Company; E. B. Langenberg, Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company; 


F. Meyer & Brother Company. 


(3) S. N. Pollak, 
George Harms, 
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your earnest attention and consider- 


ation. 

It is true that, locally and in other 
localities, attempts have been made 
to inaugurate apprenticeship schools ; 
others have adapted the State Code 
of Apprenticeship; some of both 
have been succesful; others have 
failed. . 

There is no question but that the 
apprenticeship problem is of the 
most vital importance, not only to 
all others, but our own trade; and 
while other trades have been more 
resourceful and also successful in 
this field of endeavor, yet in our 
own, particularly in this state, we 
have given this matter apathetic 
consideration. 

From observation we learn of the 
keen interest the various profes- 
sional and industrial crafts are put- 
ting into the movement; this also 
applies to school authorities. 

We offer you for and during this 
convention some points of discus- 
sion as follows: 


Do we require organized appren- 
tice training in our trade? 

Should such organized apprentice 
training be temporary or perma- 
nent ? 

What methods are best adapted 

Should any parent encourage his 
and should be employed for our 
trade? 
boy to become an apprentice and 
learn our trade? Why? 

What inducements can an appren- 
tice receive in the sheet metal indus- 
try to justify him considering it as 
his life’s work? 

Are such inducements beneficial 
to his future welfare? 

Let us ask ourselves whether ap- 
prentices are assets to our trade. 

State methods to be employed in 
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order to establish the best practice 
for apprenticeship training. 

What should be done in regard to 
establishing standards of training? 

By what agency should standards 
be set up and what procedure should 
be adopted ? 

You all know that our industry 
requires the apprentice’s help, and 
your efforts should be used to solve 
this problem. If you don’t, the fu- 
ture importance of your industry 
may be jeopardized and bring forth 
the most radical and damaging re- 
sults. 

The reading of these reports was 
followed by the collection of dues 
and the proposal and election of 
new members. 





R. E. Kelm, 
Secretary, Wisconsin Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 

The succinct and expressive title 
of “Equipment for Business” of the 
address of Edward L. Seabrook, 
Secretary of the National Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, con- 
veys at once the meaning of the 
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practical exposition and survey of 
the qualifications and requirements 
for making success in the sheet 
metal business. This address ap- 
pears on another page of this issue. 

George Harms, from Peoria, IIli- 
nois, who has almost completely re- 
covered from the fractured arm 
which he suffered some time ago, 
was present and addressed the con- 
vention on “Live Sheet Metal 
Topics.” This address is published 
in full on another page of this issue. 

E. B. Tonnsen, Milwaukee, stated 
that he had many evidences during 
the past couple of years that sheet 
metal was again being used for orna- 
mental purposes on buildings. 

Otto Guessenhainer, Sheboygan, 
agreed with Mr. Harms’ statement 
as to the cycles in architectural 
styles and also cited examples of 
fine new buildings where the orna- 
mental work was done in_ sheet 
metal. He urged that special prop- 
aganda be pushed for the use of 
copper in cornices. 

A. G. Pedersen, Editor of AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, mentioned that the 
largest bank building in the world, 
occupying a full block on Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, and owned by 
the Illinois Merchants Bank, has a 
copper cornice, the cost of which is 
well over $60,000, the work having 
been done by Harry C. Knisely 
Company. 

C. W. Pansch, Racine, urged that 
the members make use of these sug- 
gestions when they return to their 
business, in their dealings with arch- 
itects and house owners. 

E. B. Langenberg, St. Louis, 
President of the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, spoke of what he had learned 
while attending the meeting in New 
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York City of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers—that the architects were 
glad to codperate with special com- 
mittees of other bodies; that they 
had a special committee for this 
purpose. He suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with 
the local chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, in order that 
standard specifications on _ sheet 
metal work would be inserted in the 
construction contracts. 

Following Mr. Langenberg’s sug- 
gestion, G. G. Jones, Racine, moved 
that $150 be appropriated for the 
purpose of conducting a letter cam- 
paign for sheet metal work with the 
architects. The motion was carried. 

E. L. Seabrook submitted a pro- 
posed amendment to the New Jer- 
sey Code covering the contracts for 
construction of public buildings, 
providing that separate contracts 
must be made for all sheet metal, 
roofing and furnace work. 

A standing vote of thanks was 
given to R. J. Schwab & Sons Com- 
pany and to Hanisch Brothers, Chi- 
cago representatives of the Balti- 
more Copper Smelting and Rolling 
Company, for the cigars which the 
members enjoyed during the ses- 
sions. 

A resolution of remembrance 
upon the death of Mr. Chew and 
read by Paul L. Biersach was 
adopted as follows: 

Resolution Adopted Upon the Death 
of Frank K. Chew. 

Whereas, The Great Ruler of the 
universe has in his infinite wisdom, 
removed from our midst our es- 
teemed and honored brethren, fellow 
citizen and associate, Frank K. 
Chew, and 

Whereas, The intimate relations 
held during a long and active busi- 
ness life with members of our As- 
sociation and the Sheet Metal Indus- 
try, gave us an opportunity to be- 
come deeply cognizant of his great 
worth ; therefore, 

Be it resolved, that his wisdom, 
ability and activity which he has ex- 
ercised will be held in grateful re- 
membrance, 

Be it resolved, that the sudden re- 
moval of such a worthy man leaves 








a vacancy that will be deeply real- 
ized and regretted by our members 
and will prove, indeed, a grievous 
loss to the Sheet Metal Industry. 

Be it resolved, that with deep 
sympathy with the afflicted family, 
relatives and friends of the deceased, 
we express our earnest hope that 
even in so great a bereavement they 
may find consolation, 

Be it resolved, that these resolu- 
tions shall be transcribed in the min- 
utes of our meeting and a copy of 
the same shall be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased. 

The annual banquet, tendered by 
the Travelers’ Auxiliary to the sheet 
metal contractors, filled the large 
banquet room of the Republican 
House to such an extent that some 
of the tables had to be cleared be- 





Ellsworth C, Dunning, 
Retiring President, Trav- 
elers’ Auxiliary. 


fore the entertainment could begin. 

President Ellsworth C. Dunning, 
of the Auxiliary, introduced the fol- 
lowing guests at the “head table”’ : 

George Harms, Past President of 
the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors. 

E. B. Langenberg, President of 
the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association. 

E.-L. Seabrook, Secretary of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. 

The menu was excellent and the 
cabaret numbers lively. 

The hosts were the following 
members in good standing of the 
Travelers’ Auxiliary: 
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Hosts at Banquet. 


George F. Levzow, Dunning Heating 
Supply Company, Milwaukee. 

Hugh W. Jones, Scully Steel and Iron 
Company, Chicago. 

E. S. Eaton, Milwaukee. 

J. Harvey Manny, Manny Heating Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago. 

Alfred H. Pomrening, R. J. Schwab 
and Sons Company, Milwaukee. 

E. M. Tyler, International Heater 
Company, Utica, New York, and Chi- 
cago. 

George B. Carr and D. Van Evera, of 
Carr Supply Company, Chicago. 

Etta Cohn and A. G. Pedersen, of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARpWare 
Recorp, Chicago. 

J. R. Holmes, Premier Warm Air 
Heater Company, Dowagiac, Michigan. 

H. C. Barrager, S. N. Pollak, H. L. 
Jackson, G. Holford and C. E. Holt, of 
Meyer Furnace and Supply Company, 
Milwaukee. 


J. M. Beech, International Heater 
Company, Utica, New York, and Chi- 
cago. 


E. C. Dunning, N. I. Hilton, E. E. 
Dunning and Ross O. Aton, Dunning 
Heating Supply Company, Milwaukee. 

Edward C. Carter, Furnaces and Sheet 
Metals, Chicago. ; 

William P. Laffin and D. R. Farquhar, 
Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. 

J. W. Black, Wheeling Corrugating 
Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
Chicago. 

L. R. Moise, Herbert A. Meyer and 
Stuart Frey, of Unity Sheet Metal Sup- 
ply Company, Milwaukee. 

H. E. Schwab and William Gunton, of 
R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Owen McGrath, Merchant and Evans 
Company, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

R. W. Blanchard and A. A. Glessner, 
of Hart and Cooley Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut, and Chicago. 

Arthur Beilfuss and E. A. Liessman, 
of L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Edmund Eitel, Special Chemicals Com- 
pany, Highland Park, Illinois. 

William G. Harms, Rock Island Reg- 
ister Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 

George Harms, F. Meyer and Brother 
Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

Nelson McDonald, MacIntyre-McDon- 
ald Company, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Edwin A. Scott and C. H. Bishop, 
Sheet Metal Worker, New York. 

H. H. Wherry, Robert Babenroth and 
Clarence Bauman, of Follansbee Brothers 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

George G. Zingsheim, Richardson- 
Boynton Company, New York and Chi- 
cago. 

F. S. Cole, Rudy Furnace Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 

J. H. Svoboda, Utica Heater Company, 
Utica, New York, and Chicago. _ 

A. Stoecker and Fred Craig, Milwau- 
kee Asbestos Shingle, Slate and Sheeting 
Company, Milwaukee. 

W. R. Lawson, Excelsior Steel Fur- 
nace Company, Chicago. 

R. B. Strong, Homer Furnace Com- 
pany, Coldwater, Michigan. 


In addition to the foregoing mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary, the following 
Milwaukee houses contributed lib- 
eral sums of money toward the en- 
tertainment fund: 
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Unity Sheet Metal Supply Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 

Dunning Heating Supply Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 

R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, 
Milwaukee. 

The Meyer Furnace and Supply 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Follansbee Brothers Company, 
Milwaukee Branch. 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company, 
Milwaukee. 

The Entertainment Committee of 
the Travelers’ Auxiliary was com- 
posed of the following: Alfred G. 
Pomrening, N. I. Hilton, A. C. Bar- 
rager and L. R. Moise, but “Pom” 
claimed that he had to do all the 
work except when it came to re- 
viewing the “acts” of the perform- 
ers—then all were fighting for the 
job. 

Whoever, however, arranged the 
program did fine. 

Wednesday’s Sessions. 

Both sessions on Wednesday were 
full of interest and well attended. 
The papers read and the discussions 
indicated that the members are real- 
izing the necessity for more aggres- 
sive work in order to put their busi- 
ness where it ought to be—among 
the leading industries of the state. 

Paul F. Brandstedt, Washington, 
D. C., Chairman of the Trade De- 
velopment Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, was not able to 
be present, but his excellent paper 
on “Just Compensation” was read 
by Otto Geussenhainer, and while 
Otto probably cannot talk as fast 
and as loud as Paul, his method of 
emphasis is quite as strong even if 
it is different, so he made a fine 
reader. This address will be found 
on another page of this issue. 


R. A. Small, of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission, read a well 
Prepared paper on “Ventilation.” 
The paper is published on another 
page of this issue. 

The discussion after each of these 
two papers is one of the best rea- 
sons for attending conventions and 
every session, because the experi- 
ences that were told and the conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from these 


experiences are of real value in a 
very practical sense. 

The afternoon session began with 
an address by Leon B. Lamfrom, 
Counsel for the Milwaukee Em- 
ployers’ Council. His subject was 
“The Present Labor Condition.” 
Owing to lack of space, it is neces- 
sary to postpone the publishing of 
Mr. Lamfrom’s address until next 
week. Look for it in the section 
devoted to sheet metal work. He 
has a real message to employers and 
employes alike. 

Professor E. A. Stewart, of the 
Agricultural Department of the 
Minnesota University, read a very 
instructive paper, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, on “Proper Air Condi- 
tions with Warm Air Heat.” This 
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E. A. Liessman, 
President, Travelers’ Auxiliary. 


paper is published on another page 
of this issue. 2 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President—William Gehrke, She- 
boygan. 

First Vice-President—V. S. Kub- 
ly, Madison. 

Second Vice-President—Hans 
Lindas, Kenosha. 

Third Vice-President—R. S. 
Jeske, Milwaukee. 

Fourth Vice-President—F rank 
Kercher, Manitowoc. 

Fifth Vice-President—C. C. Tolg, 
Waukesha. 

Secretary—R. E. Kelm, Milwau- 
kee. 
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Treasurer—A. Goethals, Milwau- 
kee. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—A. Schumann, 
Milwaukee. 





Ernie Liessman Is President 
of Wisconsin Auxiliary. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Travelers’ Auxiliary of Wisconsin 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Republican 
House, Milwaukee, Wednesday, 
March 12th, President Ellsworth C. 
Dunning in the chair. 


The following change was made 
in the by-laws, covering the nomi- 
nation of officers: 


“The President shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee, which shall 
at any time up to the annual meet- 
ing hand to the Secretary the names 
of their nominees. This list shall 
be presented at the annual meeting. 
Any member or members may make 
additional nominations from the 
floor for any office at such annual 
meeting.” 

The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer showed that the Auxiliary 
was not only gaining in members, 
but also in financial resources. 


The election was not very excit- 
ing, except for President and Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. George Carr was 
beaten as a candidate for the former 
office, but won out in a close vote 
against A. G. Pedersen for the job 
of doorkeeper. 

The new officers are: 

President—E. A. Liessman. 

First Vice-President—J. M. 
Beech. 

Second Vice-President—L. R. 
Moise. 

Secretary—Hugh W. Jones. 

Treasurer—N. I. Hilton. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—George B. 
Carr. 

Directors—E. C. Dunning, J. W. 
Black, E. M. Tyler and A. Stoecker. 





The merchant who indulges in 
speculative buying usually ends by 
having considerable time to spend in 
wishing he had ‘bought differently in 


_ some way. 
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Just Compensation Begins with an Understanding 





of Life, Says Paul F. Brandstedt, Washington. 


Man Is Exactly What He Makes of Himself, Says He, in Paper 


TTO GEUSSENHAINER, of 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin, read a 
paper on “Just Compensation” at 
the Wednesday morning session of 
the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Convention at Milwaukee, 
March 11 and 12, 1924. 

This paper was prepared by Paul 
F. Brandstedt, of Washington, D. C. 

The paper, which was character- 
ized as a “treatise on a subject the 
substance of which is not always 
present,” is as follows: 


We have just finished another year 
and in that year we have learned more 
about our business. 

Life is just a great series of experi- 
ences, and those of us who can grasp 
the sweet and the beautiful in it and 
keep them clean and pure, free from pol- 
lution, enjoy the rarest of aromas as 
they come from the pure and whole- 
some things in life, are indeed fortu- 
nate. Every day we come into common 
touch with the ugly, the brutal things, 
those who would grasp and hoard, those 
who would override and even destroy to 
gain an end for a means. 

“Just Compensation” begins with an 
understanding of life, the recognition of 
value in experience and the placing of 
value on the efforts of human endeavor. 


Man Makes His Own Future. 


I hold that man is exactly what he 
makes of himself, that responsibility 
rests solely with each and every individ- 
ual, and as you mold your mind and 
character, to just that extent you are 
paid in kind. 

Value is a created substance based on 
efforts made by you according to intelli- 
gence used and energy expended. 

That, to my mind, is a rule, and start- 
ing with that rule, it all depends on your 
understanding of life, your place in life 
and your aims in life, just what degree 
of success you will attain. 


“Oh! That We Could But See Our- 
selves as Others See Us.” 


If it were possible for us to see our- 
selves as others see us at least once a 
day, every day, we should never have to 
repeat the foregoing rule. “But”—and 
that’s the rub. 


The males and females of the specie 
are a rare collection of shell dwellers. 
Some of these shells are hard, some 
soft, others transparent and still others 
opaque; all in all, each person has his or 
her interest, interest that is like a ladder; 
you climb from the bottom, or ingrown 
selfishness, to the big, broad gauge mas- 
ter mind at the top, a mind that can grasp 
your troubles or joys with rare under- 
standing, an understanding that compels 
you to fold your hands in thanksgiving 
at its greatness. 

“Just Compensation” is not only a 
word of great meaning, but ‘a colorful 





Read by Otto Geussenhainer at Wisconsin Sheet Metal Convention. 








phrase. But let us go on with just one 
more little sketch and then we will make 
our deductions. 

Did it ever occur to you to just what 
extent we create our environments? Do 
you ever stop to consider just how and 
by whom your surroundings are influ- 
enced? Do you make your own atmos- 
phere or are you content to take what is 
wafted into your presence? Do you 
repel what you do not like or do you 
permit distasteful conditions about you? 
Or, are you an individualized unit unto 
yourself? 

And here let us employ an old phrase 
that makes clear to us the analogy, 
“Mind above Matter.” 


Environment and Being Must Be in 
Harmony. 


A human who is full of well-balanced 
energy, energy that is poised, can never 
be content in any environment that is 
not in harmony with its very being. 
Man or woman can never succeed unless 
they are in their element. If it is not 
present, they will make it, create it, 
build it. By sheer force, they will, 
“must” have their one atmosphere, and 
when they have it their work takes on 
the unmistakable earmarks of success. 

And so, friends, let us sum up, see 
just what all this means to us men, plain 
men, business men. 

When our mutual friend, Paul, wrote 
to your mutual friend, Paul, at Wash- 
ington, using the expression “Just Com- 
pensation,” the foregoing thought ran 
through my mind, and it occurred to me 
that to analyze one’s self one must use 
that measure of understanding by which 
one is measured. That measure is none 
other than our understanding of life. 

Life offers many perplexing problems, 
problems that sometimes take a lifetime 
to solve, and those who ‘spend a lifetime 
doing so remain the plain, simple work- 
ers. Then comes the man whose grasp 
of things is quicker, who realizes that 
to understand means going ahead. He 
finds his niche in life, fills it and makes 
the world laugh with him. There is a 
wide space between those two poles, and 
from the lowly to the highest there 
ranges strange price values. Strange in- 
deed, for men have done things beyond 
dollar value and starved, and others with 
100 per cent less brain power have left 
millions to their progeny. “Strange?” 


The Amount of Your Compensation 
Rests With You. 


It rests with you, friends, just how 
you will be paid. Give to your business 
its full meet, give to life in all its 
grandeur “study”; learn to give, not 
take; put into the things you do your 
most intimate self, and let that self be 
your cultivated better self and be con- 
tent with only what is clean, wholesome 
and beautiful. 

You can now ask what has this to do 
with my business? I make answer: 
Your moral, mental, physical mode of 
living is clearly marked in your business 
by your understanding of life, its moral 
influence is clearly reflected in your suc- 
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cess and its measure thereof, 
with this admonition: 
“Work with a will, play with a will, 
and best of all, love with a will. Mix ajj 
these ingredients with purity and loyalty 
in balanced proportions, and your jabor 
will be justly rewarded, your ‘compen- 
sation’ will be ample, and the world wij] 
have a better man.” 


I close 





Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors 
Will Meet July 22 to 24 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


The Ohio Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual 
convention July 22 to 24 in Colum. 
bus, with headquarters at the South- 
ern Hotel. 

The following committees have 
been appointed by the Columbus 
Local to look after the work con- 
nected with the Convention: 

Stanley Allen, General Chairman, 

F. G. Mirrick, Treasurer. 

A. E. Bogen, Secretary. 

Finance—W. E. Lamneck, Chair- 
man; F. G. Mirrick and Frederick 
Palmer. 

Entertainment—A. FE. Bogen, 
Chairman; A. E. Munkel and H. S. 
Haslett. 

Reception—John N. Schilling, 
Chairman; O. J. Green, George 
Snyder and Mr. Dunn. 

Hotels and Transportation—Wil- 
liam J. Kaiser, Chairman. 

Publicity—George FF. Mooney, 
Chairman, and A. P. Lamneck. 

Program—William E. Lamneck. 

Ladies’ Reception—Mrs. W. E. 
Leach, Chairman. 

George F. Mooney, 213 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Columbus, is 
State Secretary. 





Dodge Finds Our Service 
Department Alone Worth 
Subscription Price. 

Please accept my thanks for the 
names of firms making fancy brass 
tacks. 

This one service itself is worth a 
year’s subscription price to AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN. 

Yours truly, 
R. H. Donee. 


Normal, Illinois. 





What is the percentage of yout 
sales, spent for advertising? 
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George Harms Says Sheet Metal Cornice 


Business for Buildings Can Be Regained. 


Tells Wisconsin Sheet Metal Men Slovenly Work and Style Changes 
Are Responsible for Architects Disuse of Sheet Metal Cornices. 


HE address published herein- 

after is that delivered by 
George Harms, Peoria, Illinois, at 
the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ convention, Milwaukee, March 
11 and 12, 1924. 

According to the program, I am 
to talk on Live Sheet Metal Topics. 
When the Chairman of your Pro- 
gram Committee assigned this to me, 
I was very much in a quandary as 
to what to talk about, as sheet metal 
cannot be considered as very much 
alive. 

After thinking this over for some 
time, I decided to depart entirely 
from my usual course and instead of 
talking on a Live Topic, I will talk 
about something that is practically 
dead. In fact, is nearly out of ex- 
istence. 

Quite sure when I mention my 
subject that many will say, “Harms, 
you may be all right as a hot air 
merchant, but your knowledge of 
this subject is somewhat doubtful.” 

I stated that the subject I am to 
talk on is dead, but I believe that it 
can again be resurrected and, when 
this is done, become a real live prop- 
osition for the sheet metal industry 
in general. To be able to talk to you 
intelligently and give you not only 
my own ideas, but those of other 
sheet metal contractors, I prepared a 
questionnaire, which was sent out to 
cities in every section of our coun- 
try. The number of replies to this 
questionnaire was really beyond my 
anticipation, and came from Maine 
to California, and from New York 
to Oregon. 

This questionnaire is as follows: 

1. Are you interested in the 
manufacture and sale of sheet metal 
cornices ? 

2. For how many years? 

3. As it is a fact that galvanized 
or sheet metal cornices are not used 
a extensively as they were in the 
past, will you state what in your 
opinion is the reason? 


4. Do you believe that this class 
of work can be made profitable to 
the sheet metal contractor? 

5. Do you believe that sheet 
metal cornices can be made and cre- 
ated so as to be not only ornamental 
but also fire retardent and of last- 
ing quality? 

6. What in your opinion must 
be done to have architects specify 
sheet metal cornices and owners of 
buildings to accept them? 

You will thereby notice that it is 
my intention to talk to you on Sheet 
Metal Cornices for buildings, and 





George Harms. 


following along the line of the ques- 
tionnaire, I will at first try to give 
a short history of the sheet metal 
cornice. 

2nd. Why this industry is dead. 

3rd. How do sheet metal cor- 
nices compare with those made of 
stone or terra cotta? 

4th. Is there any advantage in the 
use of sheet metal cornices to the 
owners of buildings, and can it be 
made profitable to the industry? 

5th. What should be done to 
again have architects specify sheet 
metal cornices and the owners of 
buildings to accept it? 

1. Want to give you a short his- 
tory and will first show you my con- 
nection with this class of work. 
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Now, about thirty-seven years ago 
I entered the employ of F. Meyer 
& Brother, Peoria, Illinois, as fore- 
man of their tin shop. .With my 
limited knowledge of the business, I 
was able to supervise the work gen- 
erally done in a small tin shop, such 
as tin roofing, spouting and repair 
work, and was quite efficient in the 
manufacture of tinware. Our shop 
was equipped with an eight-foot 
cornice brake, a cornice or section 
bench and a drafting table, tee 
square, etc., and cornice work was 
one of the lines that had been taken 
care of in the shop before my time. 

I managed to secure several con- 
tracts requiring galvanized iron cor- 
nices and in estimating this work I 
depended largely on guesswork and 
what I could learn about prices that 
others were asking for this work. 


The natural result of these first 
jobs was that they were not very 
profitable. It was necessary to en- 
gage a cornice cutter, and as I did 
not understand this part of the busi- 
ness, my supervision of this branch 
was of very little value. I deter- 
mined thereupon to study and learn 
as much as I could and bought a 
metal worker pattern book, and I 
sat many a night and until early in 
the morning studying this book, 
drawing cornices and cutting pat- 
terns. On account of a disagree- 
ment.with our cornice cutter, he left 
our employ.and I decided to tackle 
the next job that came along. 

The first I did in this line was a 
one-story building about thirty feet 
frontage, for which we made gal- 
vanized iron from the foundation 
up, and although this job was not 
strictly architectural, I was proud of 
my work just the same, and as the 
building is still standing, and the 
cornice in the same condition we 
placed it at the time, it shows it was 
put up about right. 

I have since that time planned 
many complete galvanized iron 
fronts, and have not only laid out 
and cut all of the patterns, but 
helped to make and erect many jobs. 

I mention the above to show you 
I personally had some connection 
with the manufacture and sale of 
sheet metal cornices. It is a fact, 
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however, that this material has been 
used many years prior to the time 
that I mention the above. 

2. Why this industry is practi- 
cally dead. 

Although the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire differ considerably, they at 
the same time dwell on the fact that 
sheet metal cornices were not built 
in the proper manner, and that slov- 
enly work had much to do with the 
discontinuance of its use. While 
this is ‘true to some extent, I believe 
that the main reason was the change 
of styles. 

Where formerly buildings were 
constructed, using large amount of 
ornamentation both inside and out- 
side, there came an era of simplic- 
ity which required very little orna- 
mentation, mouldings, etc. That 
these changes in style affect an en- 
tire country is best demonstrated by 


the clothing that we wear. Al-— 


though men’s clothing has _ not 
changed very much, at the same 
time the high hat was worn by doc- 
tors, bankers, merchants and others 
for regular street wear. Now to see 
one of these is an open dare for the 
American boy to see how well he 
can throw. Frock coats, that were 
formerly “all the go,” are hardly 
worn at all, and who would consider 
wearing high top boots that we for- 
merly wore? Ladies’ dress has 
changed much more. Formerly, 
brooms were hardly necessary to 
sweep sidewalks, as the dresses of 
our ladies were sufficiently long to 
take care of this. To prevent them 
from stepping on their own dresses, 
it was necessary to wear large hoops, 


and you would only see my lady’s 
shoe if it was in the shoe store. 
Gradually, however, this has 
changed, and this was brought about 
through proper agitation and within 
a very few years dresses were worn 
so short that you can not only see 
the shoe, but considerable above the 
shoe top! 

The crowning glory of every 
woman has been a fine head of hair, 
and to see one with hair cut led you 
to believe they were a fit subject for 
the bug house, but styles change, and 
our opinions also. A good looking 
girl with bobbed hair, properly 
curled, now appears all right. 

Now, to show you that styles can 
come back again, just look at our 
present flappers, who are again 
wearing dresses that practically 
touch the ground. 


I mention the above merely to 
demonstrate that through changes of 
styles many things become obsolete. 

Poor workmanship, however, had 
considerable to do with it. 

3. How do sheet metal cornices 
compare with stone and terra 
cotta ? 

To demonstrate this, I have had 
an architect prepare a full-sized de- 
tail of the cornices, showing crown 
mould with fillet, facia, plancier, bed 
mould, frieze and base mould, with 
a small modillion spaced about 18 
inches apart. I am showing you the 
construction of this cornice, both of 
sheet metal, stone and terra cotta, 
and according to the information 
that I have, the weight of stone cor- 
nice per lineal foot is 700 pounds 
and the cost to erect, including a 
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reasonable profit, is $17 per lineal 
foot. 
Demonstration of Detail, 

Terra cotta of the same style and 
design will weigh 225 pounds and 
cost $12. 

Made of 26-gauge galvanized iron, 
including band iron, anchors, etc., it 
will weigh 6 pounds per foot, and it 
can be put up at a profit for $5.00, 

This same cornice made of 16- 
ounce copper can be sold at $7.00 
per foot. 


It would be foolish for me to con- 
demn the use of stone for cornices, 
as we very well know that this is a 
long lasting material, and it can be 
chiseled into very fine and accurate 
mouldings, and ornamental work. 

Terra cotta, however, being made 
considerably the same as brick, and 
burned, does not have the sharp 
bends and curves that can be pro- 
duced with stone. The weight of 
the above is so much more than if 
it were made of sheet metal that 
structures must be built very strong 
to maintain them. 

Sheet metal cornices can be made 
very ornamental, as modillions, 
brackets, dentils can be produced 
that will compare very favorably 
with the best chiseled stone. The 
lasting qualities of sheet metal, par- 
ticularly of copper, will compare 
favorably with either of the other 
materials. 

In case of fire, metal cornices will 
hold together longer and there is less 
danger of heavy pieces falling down 
and injuring passers-by than there is 
with stone and terra cotta. 

4. Is there any advantage in the 
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use of sheet metal cornices to the 
owners of buildings, and can it be 
made profitable to the industry? 

As stated above, metal cornices 
can be made much cheaper than 
stone or terra cotta, and as for dura- 
bility, they will compare favorably 
with either of the two. The pur- 
chaser is not only getting value for 
every dollar that is spent; he is as- 
sured of fireproof construction, a 
fire retardent material, and at the 
same time, saves considerable money. 

That it should be profitable for 
the sheet metal contractor to pro- 
duce and sell galvanized cornices is 


the world at large. A proper cam- 
paign of publicity, educating both 
the architect and the owners of 
buildings, is sure to have the desired 
results. 

We can well afford to spend con- 
siderable money in this effort. With 
the work that is now being done by 
the Trade Development Committee, 
and the information that will be 
given in this book when completed, 
it will show not only the architect, 
the owner, but also the sheet metal 
worker, how cornices should be con- 
structed to make them right in every 
respect, and if this is followed by 
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The Same Effect in Sheet Metal. 


very obvious. The making of sheet 
metal cornices requires considerable 
labor, both in the shop and outside, 
and it is only natural to assume that 
you are making money if your shop 
is busy and that by employing a 
good force of men you should make 
a certain margin of profit on every 
dollar that you pay out. 

5. The last question, I believe, is 
the most important: What should 
be done to again have architects 
specify sheet metal cornices and the 
owners of buildings to accept them ? 

It may be well, with your permis- 
sion, that I read some of the answers 
that I received on this. As we can 
very*easily demonstrate that sheet 
metal is the proper material for cor- 
nices, we need not hesitate to pub- 
lish this fact, and let it be known to 


other demonstrations, and advertis- 
ing, the results are sure to come. 

I believe that sheet metal cornice 
committees should be appointed by 
the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, by every state 
association and next, by every local 
association. These should all work 
along the same line, distributing 
literature and information, and I be- 
lieve this Convention should go on 
record to take a leading part in this 
work. 





Another New Pexto Product 
Appears on the Market. 

Anyone who has followed the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company’s 
aggressiveness can well see that this 
organization for some time past has 
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been paying keen attention to the 
demands of the user of sheet metal 
working machines and tools. It 
takes considerable time to develop 
new tools and thereafter making the 
necessary preparations for turning 





{c °| 
New Pexto Cutter. 


out such tools on a production basis. 
But one by one and as early as per- 
missible through these columns the 
trade will be well informed concern- 
ing such new ideas in tool and ma- 
chine construction as this organiza- 
tion is ready to place such tools on 
the market. 

This company has always manu- 
factured a solid jaw cutting nipper, 
but it has recently discarded the 
same in all sizes to make room for 
a new cutting nipper with remov- 
able cutters and which cutters are 
interchangeable. 

The practicability of this new 
nipper makes itself evident as soon 
as one peruses the illustration. A 
cutting nipper is a much abused tool. 
And moreover, it is hard to control 
a uniform, satisfactory degree of 
hardness in the cutting edges of a 
solid jaw cutting nipper. 

Consequently, the removable and 
interchangeable cutter feature in 
these new nippers will be well re- 
ceived by the mechanic, it is thought. 
It enables the maker to treat the 
cutters independently and thereby 
produce a more satisfactory degree 
of hardness in the cutting edges. 

Through accident or otherwise if 
the user should damage the cutters 
the tool does not become valueless, 
inasmuch as extra cutters can be 
had at a nominal charge. This new 
tool throughout is of good quality 
and finish, and typical of the well- 
known Pexto accurate workman- 
ship. 

Your dealer is prepared to give 
you further information concerning 
this new nipper, or the reader is 
invited to communicate with the 
manufacturer direct. 
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Frank K. Chew, Well Known in Sheet Metal 
and Heating Fraternities Dies After 
Protracted Illness. 


Vice-President of Edwin A. Scott Publishing Company, 
Stricken with Heart Attack Last September, Succumbs. 


gegen of the Sheet Metal 
and Warm Air Heating fra- 
ternities throughout the country will 
mourn the passing to his final re- 
ward of Frank K. Chew, Vice- 
President of the Edwin A. Scott 
Publishing Company, and an hon- 





7, 1924, when he was stricken with 
a heart attack on his way into his 
office and was taken to the New 
York Hospital. Here he rested and 
after four weeks regained sufficient 
strength to be taken to his brother’s 
home at Morristown. After that, 


Frank K. Chew, 


orary member of the National Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association and 
the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, whose death 
occurred at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, at 2 a. m. Saturday, March 8. 

Mr. Chew was born at Salem, 
New Jersey, February 2, 1858, and 
was held in the highest regard by 
all who knew him. His tireless 
efforts in behalf of the industries 
with which he was intimately asso- 
ciated in his later years have already 
born fruit in abundance. 

He had been ill since September 


however, his health had fluctuated, 
some weeks showing progress, other 
weeks losing ground. It was simply 
a case of losing strength gradually 
but surely. 

During his protracted illness Mr. 
Chew suffered no pain whatever, and 
the end came without any distress. 
His heart simply ceased to function. 

Throughout his illness. he fol- 
lowed closely all the activities in the 
plumbing, heating and sheet metal 
fields, and discussed with his visitors 
rig >t up until the last the interesting 
toc irs ef the day. 
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Mr. Chew’s first work was as a 
mechanic in connection with a shop 
doing a plumbing, heating and sheet 
metal business in New Jersey. Fol- 
lowing this activity, he spent ten 
years with the Abram Cox Stove 
Company, Philadelphia, as a sales- 
man, in which field he won a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances 
throughout the territory in which 
he traveled. This circle, like the 
ring formed by throwing a stone in 
the water, spread out in all direc- 
tions through the industry. 

For a few months he was asso- 
ciated with the Philadelphia office of 
The Metal Worker. After a short 
interruption of service, he joined the 
editorial staff of this publication in 
New York and remained continu- 
ously with it, engaged most of the 
time as editor, until August, 1920, 
when the Edwin A. Scott Publish- 
ing Company was organized and 
he became one of the editors of the 
Sheet Metal Worker. 

Mr. Chew was one of the early 
members of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers, 
and he served upon its Board of 
Governors during the years 1906, 
1907 and 1908. He was also the 
President of the New York Chapter 
for one term. 

He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, the Eastern Trade Golf Asso- 
ciation, the Newark Athletic Club 
and several ether organizations hav- 
ing to do with the promotion of pub- 
lic welfare through better regulated 
industries. He was also a member 
of the Trimble Lodge, F. & A. M., 
and Salem Temple, A. A. O. N., 
Mystic Shrine and Damascus Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar. 


He is survived by an only son, 
Frank W., who is now attending 
the University of Kentucky, Mrs. 
Chew, who was Lena M. Walker 
before marriage in 1895, having died 
in 1919. One brother and three 


sisters also survive. 


The work which Mr. Chew ac- 
complished during his, a very active, 
life is of a lasting nature and will 
indeed serve him as a monument 
for posterity. 
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lowa Sheet Metal Contractors Hold Rousing Good 
Convention at Fort Dodge March 13 and 1/4. 


Convention City Local Association Proves Itself 
An Excellent Host to Unusually Large Attendance. 


HE state of lowa is one of the 

richest in the Union. It not 
only abounds in material resources, 
but it has to its credit a wealth of 
that fine and rare quality hospitality. 
The same desire to make visitors 
feel at home is ever present, whether 
the traveler comes from without the 
state’s border, or is a native Iowan 
from one section paying a visit to 
another. The welcome sign is al- 
ways hanging out. 





“ N. A. Lichty, 
Retiring President Iowa Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association. 





It is not surprising under these 
circumstances to learn of the suc- 
which the lowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors conducted their 
Fourth Annual Convention. The 
convention took place at Fort Dodge, 
March 13 and 14, 1924. The Fort 
Dodge local certainly deserves the 
iron cross or the sheet metal bath 
towel for the rousing welcome and 
entertainment it had prepared for 
the guests. 


cess with 


The convention was called to or- 
der by President R. T. Northrup of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Fort Dodge. 

The address of welcome was read 
by C. V. Findlay, Mayor of Fort 
Dodge. President N. A. Lichty of 


the Iowa Association made the re- 
sponse. 

President Lichty appointed the 
following committees : 

Credentials—C. H. Graham, Os- 
kaloosa; J. E. Carlson, Fort Dodge, 
and R. L. Spellerberg, Dubuque. 

Auditing—W. R_ Backman, Des 
Moines; L. C. Nolan, Boone, and 
A. L. Adams, Mason City. 

I, J. Rosien, Fort Dodge, was 
named as Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
was opened with an address by Ed- 
win L. Seabrook, Secretary of the 
National Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association. The subject of this 
address was “Equipment for Busi- 
ness” and it will be found on another 
page of this issue. 

R. N. Friend of Sioux City made 
a spirited address on advertising. 
His remarks were particularly perti- 
nent to direct by mail and news- 
paper advertising. No man can af- 
ford not to advertise, was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Friend, but he at the 
same time advocated a policy of con- 
servatism, so that every dollar spent 
for advertising would be productive 
of results. 

“Collections and Credits” 
taken up by O. W. Ilten, Cedar 
Rapids. There are few men in busi- 
ness who do not at some time in 
their business career find it neces- 
sary to resort to drastic measures in 
making collections. The address by 
Mr. lIlten is particularly well 
adapted to shed light on the subject. 
It will be found on another page of 
this issue. 

“Service” was the subject of the 
short talk made by John G. Wright, 
Waterloo. In spite of the fact that 
this subject has been taken up many 
times before, the speaker displayed 
great versatility in presenting it in 
an entirely different manner, attack- 
ing it from an angle unthought of 


was 


before. 


Mr. Wright strongly urged the 
contractors to study every issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN and _ Sheet 
Metal Worker and to make the full- 
est possible use of the excellent serv- 
ices which these publications render 
so efficieritly and inexpensively to 
their subscribers. 

He also cited the fine selling helps 
and other 
which many furnace manufacturers 


forms of cooperation 
give so freely and urged the mem- 


bers to use them properly. Another 
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R. E. Pauly, 
President Iowa Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. 


suggestion of Mr. Wright’s was that 
if a city has a furnace inspector, the 
installer can make use of him to 
insure good work and therefore full 
satisfaction on the part of their cus- 
tomers, 

“Above all,” 
“use your trade papers. 


Mr. Wright said, 
They are 
here to help you improve your serv- 
ice to your customers and thereby 
make more money for you.” 

President Lichty appointed the 
following as members of the Nom- 
inating Committee : 

H. L. Barquist, Des 
Chairman; J..E. Johnson, Sioux 
City, and W. A. Clymer, Cedar 
Rapids. 


Moines, 
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The Cedar Rapids delegation evi- 
dently thought that ,they had better 
come prepared to let people know 
that they wanted the 1925 Conven- 
tion, for they had a lot of paste- 
board rabbits with this imprint: 

“See 

Der 

Rabbits 

at 

Convention, 

1925, 

Cedar Rapids, lowa.” 

You can probably get the Idea. 

The banquet was held at 6:30 
p. m., in the Wahkousa Hotel Ball 
Room. This affair was furnished 
by the Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Aux- 
iliary and like all affairs of this live 
organization, it turned out to be a 
huge success. 














Edson Perry, 
Retiring President Jobbers’ and 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary. 


The entertainment followed the 
banquet. The master of ceremonies 
was Edson Perry assisted by C. F. 
Anderson and Blair Quick. Danc- 
ing followed the program. 

Friday, March 14. 

The morning session opened with 
an address on “Your Association” 
by E. I. Dodd, Sioux City. In this 
talk Mr. Dodd reviewed some of the 
major activities of the Association 
since its inception four years ago. 
He also presented some pointed ad- 
vice. His address was well taken. 

A report of the Board of Direc- 
tors was made. 

The Directors’ report was ac- 
cepted authorizing a paid Secretary. 

The funds for paying the salaries 


are to be raised by a tax of $3 per 
year for each man employed. 

Luncheon was had at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce dining room. 

This luncheon was extended with 
the compliments of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Lions 
Club. 

“Overhead” was the subject of 
the address by J. E. Johnson, Sioux 
City. 

The Secretary’s report was then 
heard. 


Regular Report Secretary R. E. Pauly. 


Since the very successful conven- 
tion held in Sioux City on March 
14th and 15th, 1923, the Iowa As- 
sociation has met with some suc- 
cesses and some reverses. 

Shortly after the convention, 
President Lichty appointed several 
committees and certain definite work 
was laid out for them to do. How- 
ever, these committees with few ex- 
ceptions have failed to function. 

Your secretary attended the St. 
Louis convention in June and was 
much gratified to find there the larg- 
est attendance from Iowa in the his- 
tory of the association. There were 
four there from Cedar Rapids and 
one from Davenport, in addition to 
several members of the Auxiliary. 
It was a wonderful convention and 
all of the Iowa delegation felt fully 
repaid for having attended. 


The outing at Mason City and 
Clear Lake on July 21st and 22nd 
was just as much of a success as the 
first one and the attendance was over 
one hundred. "This has now become 
an annual frolic and we anticipate 
the attendance at Waterloo the com- 
ing summer will be well over the 
one hundred mark. 

During the year a Local Associa- 
tion was formed at Cedar Rapids 
which has over fifteen members. 
Not all of them to date have joined 
the State Association, but most of 
them have promised to come in dur- 
ing this year. This local association 
promises to be one of the best in 
the state. 

The Dubuque Local has held reg- 
ular meetings throughout the year 
and a large majority of the sheet 
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metal contractors in Dubuque are 
members. All local members belong 
to the state association. 

The Sioux City local, which went 
to pieces shortly before the conyep- 
tion last year, have recently re-or- 
ganized along somewhat different 
lines. We believe it will maintain a 
permanent organization from now 
on. 

The Fort Dodge Local speaks for 
itself. They have had an active year 
in preparing for this convention, 
They closed their shops and attended 
the annual outing last summer in a 
body. 

The Waterloo local is organized 
along somewhat different lines from 
others in that they have an associa- 
tion of Hardware and Sheet Metal 


men. They have been successful in 











G. S. Moss, 
Retiring Vice-President Jobbers’ and 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary. 


their association and hold regular 
meetings throughout the year. They 
again carried off the honors by hav- 
ing the largest number in attendance 
at the annual outing. 

Your secretary has during the 
year attended one meeting with the 
Cedar Rapids Association and also 
one with the Fort Dodge Associa- 
tion. He also, in company with Mr. 
E. L. Seabrook, the National Sec- 
retary, attended a meeting at Des 
Moines on February 5th, at which 
time an attempt was made to organ- 
ize a local association. Certain con- 
ditions prevented this, but a strong 
feeling is growing in favor of form- 
ing an association there and we pre 
dict that before the year is over 4 
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live organization will be at work in 
Des Moines. 

Considerable interest has been 
shown in recent months by sheet 
metal contractors in Ottumwa and 
Muscatine and this should be fol- 
lowed by the organization of locals 
in those cities in the near future. 
Local associations should also be 
formed in Burlington, Davenport, 
Clinton and Council Bluffs. 

The total number of members in 
good standing is slightly less than 
one year ago. However, there is 
more interest shown in the work of 
the association than ever before and 
we predict that the coming year will 
show a large increase in member- 
ship. 

The monthly bulletin known as 
the “Iowa Sheet” has proved to be 
a good medium for the spreading of 
information among the sheet metal 
contractors. Each month about 600 
copies have been mailed out to sheet 
metal contractors and _ salesmen. 
That the bulletin is read is evidenced 
by the many words of appreciation 
received by the secretary during the 
year. 

The Board of Directors held one 
meeting at Fort Dodge on February 
6th at which time all but two mem- 
bers were present. That the mem- 
bers of the board have the best in- 
terests of the association at heart 
was evidenced by the large attend- 
ance and by the fact that they voted 
unanimously to pay their own ex- 
penses to the meeting and thus save 
the association this expense. 

The officers and members of the 
board have given the secretary the 
utmost of cooperation at all times 
for which I wish to express my 
thanks. The year’s work and the 
association with the officers and 
members and the officers and mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary has been one 
of great pleasure to your secretary. 

Great credit is due the Auxiliary 
for their continued support. Mr. 
Edson Perry, the President of the 
Auxiliary, has spent a great deal of 
time and effort in behalf of the As- 
sociation and Auxiliary as has also 
Mr. Roos, the Treasurer, and Mr. 
Frey, the Secretary. The Auxiliary 
and the officers should be given the 


thanks of the Association for their 
splendid help. 

The Treasurer’s report then was 
made. 

E. B. Langenberg, President of 
the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association, spoke 
on his experiences at the New York 
meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
He said that it was brought out that 
the American Institute of Architects 


had a special committee for the pur- 


pose of confering and co-operating 
with similar and other bodies, and 
suggested that the Iowa Association 
get up a committee of their own to 
work with Iowa architects. 

The resolutions committee, com- 
posed of N. R. Friend, John Wright 
and J. A. Backman, made its report. 

A resolution was adopted express- 
ing the appreciation of the organiza- 
tion to the Fort Dodge Local, es- 
pecially to the ladies, who gave un- 
stintingly of their help, the auxiliary 
officers and members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Lions Club 
and the hotel. 

A resolution of appreciation and 
thanks was extended to Miss Etta 
Cohn, AMERICAN ARTISAN, for her 
personal presence, and her aid in re- 
porting and advertising the conven- 
tion. 

Following the reports of the vari- 
ous committees new and unfinished 
business was taken up. This was 
followed by the election of officers 
and adjournment. 

Indeed the ladies were not forgot- 
ten in the rush. Adequate provision 
for their entertainment had been 
made. 

Thursday afternoon they were 
treated to a theatre party; this they 
all enjoyed. 

In the evening they were guests 
at the banquet. 

Friday noon they were included 
in the luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce Dining Room. 

In the afternoon Friday they were 
taken on a visit to places of interest 
about Fort Dodge. 

A resolution was adopted thank- 
ing Secretary Seabrook for interest ; 
E. B. Langenberg for codperation ; 
Lichty and Pauly for wonderful 
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work in general and especially for 
publishing the Jowa Sheet. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President—R. E. Paulely, Mason 
City. 

Vice-President—R. N. 
Sioux City. 

Treasurer—J. Backman, Des 
Moines. 

N. A. Lichty was chosen as spe- 
cial delegate to the National con- 
vention, with expenses paid. 

Cedar Rapids is the 1925 conven- 
tion city. 

The summer outing will be held 
at Waterloo. ; 

Thus came to an end the most 
successful convention of the Iowa 
State Association, both in attend- 
ance and interest. Twice as many 
were present as in 1923. 


Friend, 





Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Auviliary 
Holds Well Attended Meeting. 


A very enthusiastic meeting of the 
Auxiliary was held Friday morning. 
Edson Perry was appointed to ex- 
press to the Contractors’ Associa- 
tion appreciation and thanks for 
Lichty and Pauly’s untiring work. 

The officers elected were as fol- 
lows: 

President—Louis Roos, Quick 
Furnace and Supply Company. 

Vice-President—A. N. Hanson, 
Wheeling Corrugating Company. 

Secretary—W. C. Koenneman, R. 
J. Schwab & Sons. 

Treasurer—R. E. Sauerwein, Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Etta Cohn, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Directors appointed were: Edson 
Perry, Milwaukee  Corrugating 
Company; D. D. Lewis, Sioux City 
Foundry and Boiler Company; A. 
H. Berridge, Leighton Supply Com- 
pany; R. Hogoboom, United States 
Register Company. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
officers and also to AMERICAN 
ArTISAN for help in increasing the 
membership contracts. 





Easy payment sales, though 
necessary at times, are far from 
satisfactory and should be dis- 


couraged as much as possible. 
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Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook Finds Sixteen Out- 
standing Qualifications Necessary to Con- 
duct of Sheet Metal Business. 


Sheet Metal Contractor Must Be an All-Around 
Man; He Must Grant Credit, Collect, and Ad- 


vertise His Business Properly for Success. 


HETHER or not a man en- 

gaging in the sheet metal busi- 
ness for himself can answer ques- 
tions regarding the qualifications 
required for the successful conduct 
of that business under their technical 
name is problematical, depending 
upon the extent of his “book 
learnin’.” 

By this we do not mean to infer 
that the man conducting a success- 
ful sheet metal business, but having 
little actual recorded school attend- 
ance to his credit, could not answer 
the questions in his own. way as well 
as the school-trained man. 

A spade is a spade, regardless of 
what designation we or someone else 
gives it. So, too, are the qualifica- 
tions required itor the successful 
conduct of a business always the 
same, no matter by whom it is in- 
tended to apply them. 

Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary of 
the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, in speaking be- 
fore the members of the Wisconsin 
Sheet Metal Contractors in conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, and again later 
at the convention of the Iowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors in convention at 
Fort Dodge, made a_ blackboard 
analysis of requirements or qualifi- 
cations necessary for the successful 
conduct of a sheet metal contractor’s 
business. 

In this survey Secretary Sea- 
brook found that there are sixteen 
outstanding features, which he sus- 
cinctly terms “Equipment for Busi- 
ness,” 

For purposes of demonstrating 
the more clearly the points which he 
wished to leave with the delegation, 
Secretary Seabrook assumed ficti- 
tious percentages, the accuracy of 
which he had no means of verifying, 
except the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
items given in the classification 

hereinafter shown. 


The classification, given in per- 
centages, is as follows: 

Buying, 90; estimating, 50; clos- 
ing contract salesmanship, 50; 
bookkeeping, 25; contract cost, 10; 
cost accounting, 10; rendering bills, 
15; collecting, 15; discounting bills, 
5; paying bills, 60; credit standing, 
50; publicity, 15; developing new 
business, 5; answering letters, 2; 
studying satisfaction, 5; good will, 


25 





Edwin L. Seabrook. 


The entire percentage amounted 
to 432, which when divided by 16, 
or the number of necessary qualifi- 
cations, gives an average of 27. 

In applying this measuring rod, 
he took 100 per cent as proper 
efficiency. To illustrate further, the 
whole object of this demonstration 
is to bring out vividly the qualifica- 
tions required and to show how all 
are linked together if the sheet metal 
contractor is to conduct his business 
successfully. Discounting bills and 
paying bills are linked, first, with 
rendering a bill as soon as the work 
is done, and then promptly collect- 
ing that bill. Credit standing is 
linked with rendering, collecting. 
paying and discounting bills. 
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The first thing a sheet metal con. 
tractor must do is to buy something, 
Most of them are pretty shrewd 
buyers, and so that qualification was 
placed at 90 per cent. 

If he is to get a contract he must 
estimate. Not more than 50 per 
cent of the estimating is properly 
done. 

Following the estimating closing 
the contract, or salesmanship, is the 
next step. Not more than 50 per 
cent of the contracts are closed on 
real salesmanship or merit of the 
product, but on price alone. It js 
not how good, but how cheaply, can 
it be done with most of them. 

After the contract is made, book- 
keeping, keeping of cost of that par- 
ticular contract and cost accounting, 
or overhead expense in general, are 
essential. 

Each of the qualifications named 
was placed upon the blackboard and 
discussed. Questions were asked 
from the audience and a percentage 
assigned to it. 

The presentation of these ques- 
tions, as always, did not fail to bring 
out a lot of discussion. Some men 
did not agree with the percentages 
assigned, thinking they are too low; 
others thought them too high. 

The presenting of these qualifi- 
cations gave an opportunity to show 
the proper conduct for a successful 
business. 





Carl E. Anderson Sells 
Sheet Metal Department of 
His Business in Racine. 

Carl E. Anderson, who has been 
an official of the Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association for 
several years, serving as its Secre- 
tary in 1923, has sold the sheet metal 
department of his business in Ra- 
cine to Henry J. Oertwig, foreman 
in the shop during the past fifteen 
years, who will continue in the same 
location. 

The hardware department will 
remain under Mr. Anderson’s man- 
agement and ownership. 

Mr. O6certwig requests catalogs 
and price lists from manufacturers 
and supply houses. 
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Q. W. Ilten Tells Sheet Metal Men at Iowa 
Convention to Look Up Customer’s Credit. 


Says Credit Rating Bureau Should Be Estab- 
lished, and Used Before Taking on Work. 


S LONG as men have been in 

business they have been con- 
fronted with the problem of mak- 
ing collections and establishing the 
credit rating of their customers. 

Many a business man who is 
otherwise a capable and deserving 
worker has been sent to his financial 
ruin because he was not an efficient 
collection agent. 

The following address was made 
by O. W. Ilten, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
on Credits and Collections before 
the members of the Iowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association in 
convention at Fort Dodge, lowa, 
March 13 and 14, 1924: 

This is an old, old story, and | 
know you fellow sheet metal con- 
tractors will like to hear it. 

I think this subject should be 
discussed often in our local meet- 
ings. We will all profit by it, and 
in this way we shall soon be able to 
cut out a large percentage of our 
dead beats. 

I hope the time will come when 
we sheet metal contractors will sell 
our work on a cash basis; then we 
shall not have to take up the subject 
of collections and credits. 


I shall now tell you how we have 
found it in our own business in the 
past. 

To whom did we extend credit? 
As a rule, to every man that came 
into our shop and ordered some 
work done. 

When the job was finished, he 
said: “Charge it.” 

[ wonder if any of you men ever 
heard these words before? Now, 
what happened? Well, we got 
shakey, began to inquire about this 
customer’s credit, and if we found 
it O. K., we considered ourselves 
lucky; but if we found his credit 
N. G., cold chills ran down our 
spine, and we were then looking for 
help. That, of course, did not pay 
the bill. 


Gentlemen, | have been through 
the mill and know what | am talk- 
ing about. Today we are more 
careful to whom we extend credit. 

We have a Credit Rating Bureau 
in our city that is strict, and if their 
ratings are followed, as a rule, you 
will get your money. They check 
up their credit list every week and 
give a corrected report every Mon- 
day. 

Here is where your local can do 
a great deal of good by reporting 
the slow pay to your rating bureau. 
If there is none in your city, your 
local should start one of its own. 





O. W. Iiten, 


It will pay, and you will be well 


compensated for your coéperation. 
\Ve also use a contract form got 
out by the National Hardware As- 
sociation that has been very suc- 
cessful. The trouble with most of 
us is that we are too anxious to get 
the job and do not look up the cus- 


tomer’s credit until too late. 


After you have the account on the 
books, your next best bet is to col- 
lect it? Now the fun starts. Fel- 
low sheet metal contractors, are you 
good collectors? You say, how can 
I get my customer to pay promptly? 
How can I reduce my collection ex- 
penses? These are questions which 
puzzle you. 
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We have a triple copy machine 
which we use for all charge credit 
accounts. The No. 3 copy is mailed 
out the day the work is finished or 
the goods delivered. On the first of 
the month copy No. 2 is mailed 
with notation that settlement must 
be made before the 10th. On the 
12th or 15th we write, asking our 
customer to kindly remit, or come 
in and make proper' arrangements ‘to 
settle. 

If he does not come in, we phone 
or send our collector. About this 
time we find out what the real trou- 
ble is. I don’t believe you sheet 
metal contractors, ever heard the 
tale of woe that they give us. 

As a rule, they start out some- 
thing like this: “They spent: too 
much time on the job. I watched 
the clock and have the correct time 
spent. You charge too many feet. 
I will not pay for lap or miters. 
Water does not run out of the gut- 
ter. Charged ‘too much for furnace 
castings, and in the same _ breath 
they tell you they did not want to 
buy a new furnace, only wanted the 
old: one repaired. 

“Furnace was not cleaned prop- 
erly, because we did not clean chim- 
ney and carry the ashes into. the 
alley. Charges for labor were too 
high. Nine times out of ten our 
customer was broke, did not want 
to be called a deadbeat and was 
stalling for- time.” 

The next thing we do is to check 
up the complaints and if our fault, 
we make proper corrections; then 
our, collector goes out and tries to 
make settlement. By this time they 
give us a small payment and a time 
is set for final settlement. 

This, gentlemen, is what the 
patron calls a cash transaction. 

Those who do not pay, we turn 
over to our attorney for collection. 
Our attorney has collected more old 
accounts than all your collection 
agencies and at less expense. 

With this intense effort we were 
able to keep our lost accounts of 
last year down to one-half of 1 per 
cent. 

[ do not believe that collections 
will ever -be 100 per cent. 
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R. N. Friend Classifies Advertising Into Three 


Divisions: General, Specific and Per- 
sonal Publicity. 


Says He Is a Crank on Advertising Now, 
But Was Not Until He Saw the Light. 


HE following address is that 

made by R. Nason Friend be- 
fore the members of the lowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association in 
convention at Fort Dodge March 
13 and 14, 1924: 


I am not an advertising expert, nor 
am I going to attempt to talk to you 
from that viewpoint. I am part owner 
of a sheet metal shop and a hardware 
store and am a crank on and a firm be- 
liever in advertising for my business and 
for yours. It is that viewpoint I wish 
to take. 

Yes, I am a crank on advertising. I 
wasn’t though, until I was walking along 
a street in our city one day and noticed 
above me a large electric sign belonging 
to our largest coal company. It was re- 
ported that they paid $100.00 per month 
for the site of that sign, to say nothing 
of the operating expense or the invest- 
ment. I had known that company when 
it was small, when their office did not 
occupy any more space than yours or 
mine. Then they started to advertise. 
The thought struck me. Do these people 
advertise because they are big? Or was 
it advertising that made them grow? 
Stop and think! Did you ever see any 
concern grow that didn’t advertise in 
some way? Not all advertise alike, not 
all use the same medium, but they all 
have grown by the aid of or the result 
of advertising. 

For the purpose of this discussion I 
want to denote advertising as of three 
kinds—general publicity, specific publicity 
and personal publicity. 

General Publicity Advertising. 

General publicity is that kind of adver- 
tising which is broadcast with the hope 
that the money spent will come back 
again in increased business. Advertising 
in newspapers which simply quotes your 
name and address and your line of busi- 
ness comes under this head. It does get 
your name before the public. But con- 
tinued use of the same “ad” is a waste 
of money. Unless it is changed at short 
intervals it becomes “old’ stuff to the 
readers, and its value is lost. Have you 
ever asked a man the name of his fur- 
nace? He has looked at the name on 
that furnace door 200 days each year for 
years. Yet that name has never regis- 
tered a single impression on his brain. 
He took no interest in it. Advertising 
is worthless unless you succeed in arous- 
ing interest. The easiest way to arouse 
interest is to change your copy often. 

And you who are in a small town, 
where you say everyone knows you, that 
you don’t need to advertise, you are just 
like the name on that furnace door. You 
are taken as a matter of course. Habit 
makes them think of you when they 
need a job, but just let some new com- 
petitor move into your town. He is 
something unusual, something out of the 
ordinary, people talk, customers think 
of him and they give him the jobs, too. 


The fact that he is a newcomer has done 
more for him in the advertising line than 
you will be able to do by any kind of 
publicity in six months. That: is the 
only reason that newcomers are able to 
start in business and make a success. 

Just as an illustration of how little 
advertising is necessary to introduce a 
new product, consider the tin roof. The 
tin roof had proved itself efficient when 
properly laid. It was-the standard by 
which all others were judged. Yet the 
composition roof, just because it was 
new, because it was advertised, has prac- 
tically made the tin roof obsolete. And 
then there is the wood shingle. Its sales 
reduced more than 50 per cent by the 
asphalt shingle, a product which has 
been out not much more than ten years. 

Then I want to divide general publicity 
into two kinds, worthless and worth- 
while. 


Says Advertising in Programs 
Worthless. 


Under worthless publicity should go 
advertising in programs, whether baseball 
programs, theater programs, church pro- 
grams, dance programs or just plain pro- 
grams. Under this head should also be 
placed advertising grouped around ther- 
mometers, baseball schedules, political 
placards. You've seen them. They hang 
on the walls of pool halls, restaurants 
and barber shops. Then there is the tele- 
phone directory and numerous other di- 
rectories from the lodge directory to 
railroad year book. How many of these 
ads are ever read? Can you remember 
a single ad that you have ever read in 
one of those directories, on one of those 
cards or in that church or lodge pro- 
gram? I'll bet there are not a half 
dozen in this room who can remember 
the name of a single advertiser. When 
the solicitor wants to sell you that kind 
of advertising—test it. Ask yourself 
these questions: First, how many will 
read it, would I myself read it? Second, 
how long will they remember it, would 
I myself remember it? 

Yes! I know you'll say that you can- 
not turn down your church or your lodge 
or the baseball team. That they are 
customers and that you must support 
their activity if you wish their business, 
that you will be called a tight wad and 
perhaps a lot of other hard names. If 
your business judgment says you must 
donate, by all means donate, but don’t 
charge that donation up to your adver- 
tising account and say, I spent $100.00 
for advertising last year and didn’t get 
any results. You didn’t. You gave 
away $100.00 to help support a number 
of perhaps very worthy institutions and 
got some worthless publicity in return. 

We are building a new church in our 
community and we are busily engaged in 
raising money to pay for it. Each week 
some of the women’s organizations give 
what they call a community dinner. All 
the women donate a certain portion of 
the food and give their services to help 
serve it. Then we fathers and the chil- 
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dren go up there to the church and w 
€ 
get one of the grandest meals yoy ever 
saw for 35 cents apiece. Last week m 
wife donated a nice big jar of baked ane 
and a pie. Then the family paid $1.75 
to eat those beans and that pie. Mother 
would have been saved a lot of hard 
work and we would have enjoyed oy; 
meal just as much had we donated our 
$1.75 and eaten our provisions at home 
But if they asked us for $1.75 per week 
donation we would yell our heads of 
and probably wouldn’t come across, 

That is just the way they work the 
worthless publicity game. They sell you 
a three by three inch space which does 
you not one bit of good for three or fiye 
dollars and you fall for it. But if they 
asked you to donate the same amount 
you would probably turn them down 
flat. If we are going to give, let’s give: 
if we are going to buy advertising space, 
let’s get our money’s worth. 

Some Kinds of General Publicity 

Do Pay. 

We do get our money’s worth in some 
kinds of general publicity and that kind 
of advertising is worth while. It may 
not produce immediate results to adver- 
tise and keep our name and business be- 
fore the public in every varying ways, 
but our efforts will be cumulative and 
larger and larger returns will be realized, 

At this time I want to digress a little 
from advertising to service. All the ad- 
vertising in the world will never make a 
business grow unless the _ statements 
made in those “ads” prove true. If you 
advertise “prompt service” and you there- 
by persuade a new customer to give you 
an order, you must deliver the service 
you promise, otherwise your advertising 
will act as a boomerang. That customer 
will never come back and all the adver- 
tising you can do will never again have 
any effect on him. If you advertise 
“service,” you must give “service.” If 
you advertise to put up gutter at a low 
price, don’t cut the quality of your work 
to meet the price. A customer gained 
by a low price, but given inferior work, 
is soon lost. If you want to advertise 
a bargain, be sure the quality of the ma- 
terial and the workmanship are up to 
standard. Advertising can bring the cus- 
tomer to you, but it is your treatment of 
him, the quality of work you turn out, 
that will make him a permanent cus- 
tomer, and it is permanent customers we 
all want. Advertising will introduce you 
to him, then it is up to you. 

Newspaper Foremost Medium for 

General Advertising. 

The first and foremost medium for 
general publicity is the mewspaper. 
Change your ads and change them often. 
If you are advertising in a daily paper, 
run a large ad once a week or once m 
two weeks rather than a small one every 
day. If your paper is a weekly, use a 
big ad once a month. Think about tt 
before you prepare your copy and give 
it care, the same care and thought you 
would use if you were selling a $1,000: 
job. If you can think up a good, catchy 
slogan, use it. If you can't think of 
one, have a contest and let the people 
in your town get up one for you. Offer 
a prize for the one adopted. But be sure 
if you run a contest of this kind that 
you leave ways open so that if ten people 
suggest the same slogan that without too 
much cost to yourself you can pick t 
one you wish. 

You may perhaps remember the great 
contest put on by the Eveready Flashlight 
people to get a name for a flashlight. 
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prize of $2,500 was offered to every per- 
son suggesting the accepted name. Four 
people suggested Day-lo and they paid 
out $10,000. The publicity was worth 
that amount, but what if 100 people had 
submitted a name. Day-lo never was a 
hit; they never succeeded in putting it 
across. There certainly were ; better 
names among those hundreds of thou- 
sands that were sent in. But those 
judges had a double task. They not only 
had to pick out a suitable. name, but 
they had to get one that had not been 
suggested by so many that they could 
not afford to pay the prizes. So if you 
offer a prize for a slogan, be sure that 
you can feel free to choose the one best 
suited to your needs without danger of 
embarrassment to yourself or the con- 


testants. 
How to Use Slogan After Selecting It. 


Then use that slogan in the newspa- 
per, on your trucks, on your wrapping 
paper, in fact every place that will aid 
in making people remember it. But even 
a slogan gets old. I suppose advertising 
experts will disagree’ with me, but it is 
my opinion that a slogan should be 
changed every year or two, otherwise it, 
too, will lose its force. 

We have in our city a man who made 
a fortune in the bread baking business. 
Every two years he changed the name of 
his bread, changed the recipe a little 
sometimes and then put on a big adver- 
tising campaign introducing a new bread. 
It always went over big and the effect 
of the advertising would carry through 
fora year or more. As soon as sales 
would commence to drop, he would 
change the name and start all over again. 
He simply capitalized the desire of peo- 
ple to try something new and their in- 
terest in the unusual. He brought to 
himself the same attention that would 
have been given a new bakery. 

Often times an electrotype a little dif- 
ferent or out of the ordinary will help 
to draw attention to your “ad,” but 
change that electrotype often. Don’t let 
it get to be considered a matter of course. 


Says Blotters and Stickers Are Good 
for Publicity. 


Many have found blotters a good way 
of introducing themselves when soliciting 
work. I have here a handy little one, 
intended for the personal check book, 
put out by John G. Wright at Waterloo. 
The slogan he uses—“Phone 2534,” and 
an arrow pointing to the words, “There 
ina minute,” and the cut of the loaded 
Ford truck is very good. Blotters are 
kept longer than business cards. They 
also have the advantage of wearing out 
or being destroyed so that you have the 
excuse of presenting a new one on your 
next visit. 

One of the best stunts we have ever 
used and which should particularly in- 
terest the furnace men, was a sticker to 
be placed on the casing of a new or re- 
paired furnace. This sticker was about 
5x7 inches and was put in plain sight, 
but where it would not be covered with 
dirt or soot. This read as follows: 

This Heating Plant (Installed, Re- 
paired) by Friend Brothers Company, 
404 Pearl Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 

ae 

There should be a place for the phone 
number and there should also be a place 
lor the names of the woi#kmen, as we 
find that the men then take pride in post- 
Ing the signs and co-operate in a much 

tter manner. Thev also take more 
Pride in their work. If the work is sat- 
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isfactory, the same firm is naturally 
called again. Often times the house has 
changed hands and the new tenants are 
glad of the information. Unless they 
have a preference, they naturally call the 
same firm that repaired the furnace be- 
fore. This is one of the ways of build- 
ing up steady customers and the cus- 
tomers who come back,are the profitable 
ones. 


Billboards Were Good Before Advent 
of Automobile. 

Billboards were much better publicity 
mediums before the coming of the auto- 
mobile. Today we travel over the high- 
ways so fast that we scarcely glance at 
the signs along the road and unless such 
signs are unusual they do not bring as 
good results as some other mediums. 
Billboards must be large in order to be 
seen. The billboards sometimes erected 
containing the ads of a number of dit- 
ferent concerns, none of which are larger 
than two by four feet, are not readable 
at a reasonable distance by a motorist 
and the money spent is thrown away. 

Some have gotten good results from 
pencils, rulers or other advertising nov- 
elties. Calendars in the smaller towns 
are kept the whole year round. Some 
have had good success by painting their 
truck a distinctive color or keeping a 
good, bright “ad” on it. Peterson Broth- 
ers of our city have a good stunt. The 
cabs of their trucks are of distinctive 
design and built all of sheet metal in 
their own shop. Then they have painted 
them a bright yellow or orange. Every 
one in town knows Peterson Brothers’ 
trucks. Some sheet metal shops have 
constructed ventilators or furnace hoods 
on the hoods of their cars. There are 
numerous ways that a car can be made 
to pay its way by publicity. Oh, yes, 
I forgot; if you use trucks or cars, by 
all means keep them clean. That in 
itself is a big “ad,” so seldom do you see 
a tinner’s truck in spic and span condi- 
tion. 

I have tried to outline just a few of 
the accepted ways of getting your name 
before the public; you probably know 
of better ones, but just remember that 
it is the unusual that draws attention. 

Caters to the Unusual Stunt. 

Mr. Evenson, of the Knapp & Spencer 
Company, was telling me the other day 
of a stunt pulled by a customer of his 
who was in the hardware business in a 
small town. He put on a special sale 
of galvanized pails and advertised to 
pay 10 cents for every old pail brought 
in, figuring that every old pail brought in 
would need to be replaced by a new one. 
These he stacked in his window until 
they had accumulated. Then he put on 
a parade, the parade consisting of boys 
carrying the old pails and using the bot- 
toms for drums. He gave among oth- 
ers, a prize to the noisiest boy, and one 
to the boy that carried the most old pails. 
For at least an hour every person in 
that town knew of that hardware store. 
It is just such unusual stunts that go 
over big. 

Our field for varied general publicity 
is so great that one might continue to 
enumerate indefinitely various ways of 
obtaining it. I hope the discussion will 
bring out many more ways and mention 
will be made of successful advertising 
done by men in the sheet metal business. 


Specific Publicity Field Much More 
Limited. 

When it comes to specific publicity, 

our field is much more limited. Specific 

publicity is the advertising of a particular 
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article or service. It can be used much 
better, for ,selling merchandise. from the 
retail store than it can in the sheet metal 
contracting business. The number of ar- 
ticles is so small and they run so much 
in seasons that pushing the merchandise 
is much more a matter of building good 
will by general publicity than of adver- 
tising a certain article or service. How- 
ever, specific publicity has this advan- 
- tage: We can check our results in the 
immediate effect and thus see if it is 
worth the money spent. 

Suppose we send out letters in the 
summer offering to clean furnaces at a 
special cut rate price. We can tell just 
what results we are getting by the actual 
number of orders. 

Or perhaps we put an ad in the news- 
paper to put bottoms on copper boilers 
for a special price of $1.98 for a limited 
time only, giving as our reason for this 
remarkably low price that we have a 
slack season and wish to keep our men 
busy. We can tell exactly how that 
“ad” pulls by the results. 


Why Some Ads Do Not Pull. 

I want to digress again at this point 
to give one reason why some ads do not 
pull. Every advertisement quoting low 
prices or offering a special service must 
clearly show some logical reason for so 
doing. Some companies are making a 
practice of cleaning their own furnaces 
each year free of charge, claiming that 
thereby they are enabled to see that they 
are in working order and are giving sat- 
isfaction. That reason sounds good to 
the public and it may perhaps be the 
real reason, but no concern makes suf- 
ficient profit on their new installations to 
enable them to continue indefinitely such 
free service. They expect to be able to 
pick up enough extra work in the shape 
of new smokepipes, gutter work, etc., to 
more than pay them for their trouble. 
At the same time they are building good 
will toward their goods. If this com- 
pany gave all their reasons for their free 
service, how many people would take 
them up on their proposition? If you 
give the public one good logical reason 
for your action that is sufficient. But 
be sure if you are advertising a special 
service or special price that you do give 
a good reason for your action. 

Most of the furnace manufacturers are 
now co-operating by writing the “ads” 
for their customers and in some cases 
paying the bill for inserting in the local 
papers. If you will investigate when you 
are figuring on placing an order, you 
may find that you will be made a liberal 
allowance for advertising. That is just 
one way of getting part of your adver- 
tising bill paid. 


How Personal Publicity Swings Fa- 
vorably or Unfavorably. 

I have left till the last what I con- 
sider the best possible publicity for the 
sheet metal contractor; that is personal 
publicity, the advertising of your own 
personality. 

Much of the business done today is 
given by preference. Competition is so 
keen and the cost of doing business so 
nearly the same in all cases, the sources 
of material supply are so well organized 
or at least their prices are so nearly alike, 
that price does not enter into a business 
transaction nearly as much as formerly. 

I have in mind at this time a job 
which I lost. I was $11.00 low on a 
$4,000 job and ethically I was entitled 
to that job. But my competitor got the 
job. Why? Because he and the con- 
tractor were fellow Lion club members. 
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I was in his gym class and played on a 
competing volley ball team, 

litte chance ot making triends in a gym 
class. Friendship swung that job. 

Is there a Chamber of Commerce in 
your town? Do you belong? In reply 
to this question put by Mr. Pauley, out 
of fifty-two who live in cities where 
they have a Chamber of Commerce, 
forty-two do belong. That is a good 
record. But now comes the test. 1 am 
sorry Mr. Pauley did not ask another 
question. How many take an active 
part: How many put their shoulder to 
the wheel and help to build up the com- 
munity? How many attend the meet- 
ings and get themselves acquainted with 
the other members? If you don’t you 
are missing one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for publicity—for selling your 
own. personality—that comes to you. 


Sell Your Personality to Your Com- 
munity. 

Is there a Civic Club in your town— 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, or perhaps some 
local organization for the same object? 
Do you belong? Mr. Pauley found but 
nineteen out of forty-three where there 
were such clubs did belong. That is a 
rotten record. Perhaps it is by choice, 
perhaps you haven’t been asked because 
the business men of your town don’t 
consider a “tinner” a business man. If 
that is the case, you haven’t sold your 
business or your personality to your 
community. Why is the sheet metal 
man the poorest paid skilled worker to- 
day, yet it takes him years to learn his 
trade? Why? Just because the pub- 
lic hasn’t that idea of a sheet metal man 
and they won’t pay the price for his la- 
bor. It’s up to the. mechanic to be as 
proud of his job as is the bricklayer. 
It’s up to you, the employer, to be as 
proud of your place of business as is the 
dry goods or drug merchant. Keep your 
place clean, windows, floor, shop. Keep 
your samples in shape. Have a window 
display and change it. If the furnace 
factory sends you posters for your win- 
dow, don’t keep them there till a self- 
respecting fly won’t even visit them any 
more. The factory will be glad to fur- 
nish new ones, I am sure. The personal 
appearance of your place of business will 
do much to raise the opinion of your 
community as to the sheet metal busi- 
ness and as to you as a business man, 

If there is a Civic club in your town, 
join it; get in if possible. Get acquaint- 
ed, do your share. . You'll not only enjoy 
the associations, but you’ll find that it is 
good for business, that the men you 
meet across the table are men that you 
can meet when you are looking for busi- 
ness, and who will listen to what you 
have to say. 


Take an Active Interest in Local 
Affairs. 


If you do not belong to a church, at 
least attend, or if you do not care to do 
that, join a lodge. Take an active in- 
terest in the affairs of your town. Get 
acquainted with your neighbors. Don’t 
pe afraid to do your share and you'll find 
that you'll enjoy your community and 
the people will respect you. Boost your 
own business, do your work so you'll be 
proud of every job. Be honest in your 
work and in your charges. Don’t be 
afraid to add a reasonable profit. Run 
your business, live your life and help 
boost your town, so that you can look 
every man in the face and call him by 
his first name. 


In closing ‘et me add this: Set aside 


a definite amount for advertising and 
spend it judiciously, carefully, giving it 
careful thought so that you will get your 
money's worth. Don’t be afraid to do 
the unusual, don’t forget to change your 
ads, keep your trucks and your business 
clean, do your work well, charge enough 
to make a profit and your community 
will speak a good word for you, and 
above all they’ll give you their business. 
Do your share and they’ll do theirs by 
giving you more business and more prof- 
itable business. 

I haven’t tried to tell you how to write 
an ad, not tried to convince you that you 
ought to advertise; I have simply tried to 
set you to thinking by discussing a few 
kinds of publicity open to the sheet 
metal contractor. 


What to Do? What to Do? ? 
With Round Wooden 
Tank, Asks Reisinger. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Could some of your readers ad- 
vise me what to do with a round 
tank twelve feet in diameter and six 
feet high? The bottom is made of 
3-inch plank and the sides are 2- 
inch staves, iined with 16-ounce 
rolled copper tinned on one side. All 


locked 





seams are and_ soldered 
heavy. 

We have tried 
to stop them, but so far without suc- 


The tank is for a water sup- 


There are leaks. 


cess. 
ply tank. 
Please publish this in your valu- 
able paper and oblige, 
Yours respectfully 
M. REISINGER. 
—_—, Wisconsin, March 13, 1924. 


To Paul L. Biersach Is 
Due the Credit for the Well 
Arranged Convention Program. 

If there is any one man who has 
his finger upon the pulse of the 
sheet metal man’s needs and desires, 
that man is Paul L. Biersach, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Past President 
of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. 

Paul L. Biersach is known not 
only in Wisconsin, but in the sheet 
metal world and activities of many 
other states as well, whither he has 
been called time and again to speak 
at conventions and dinners. 

Past President Biersach is also 
of a philosophic turn of mind, and 
furthermore he believes in uti- 
lizing all available and appropriate 
currency to his 


space to give 
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cryptic, succinct and printed para- 
graphs, to wit: This one was found 
on the upper end of 
Sheet 
tion program: “Yesterday is dead 
Tomorrow ‘has not 
come—don't worry. Today is here 


Wisconsin 
Metal Contractors’ convep- 


—forget it. 


—use it.” 

To Mr. Biersach’s efforts is dye 
the excellency of the convention 
program and to him the credit js 
due. 

We congratulate you, Mr, 
Biersach ! 














Notes and Queries 














Address of Chicago Elbow Machine 
Company. 
from C. F. Cox, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

\Vill you kindly inform me where 
the Chicago Elbow Machine Com- 
pany is located ? 

Ans.—810 North Boulevard, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Red Cedar Buckets. 
From A. D. Barton, Mackinaw, Illinois. 

Please advise who manufactures 
red cedar buckets. 

\ns.—Richmond Cedar Works, 
Richmond, Virginia, and Pierpont 
Manuiacturing Company, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Furnace Cement and Furnace Paste. 
From A. Y. McDonald Manufacturing 

Company, 1201-17 Dodge _ Street, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Will you kindly inform us who 
manufactures furnace cement and 
furnace paste ? 

Ans.—Pecora Paint Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Clinton Metallic Paint Company, 
Clinton, New York. 

Address of Duparquet, Huot and 

Moneuse Company. 
From Stove Dealers Supply Company, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Can you furnish us with the ad- 
dress of Duparquet, Huot and 
Moneuse Company of _ Illinois, 
makers of hotel ranges? 

Ans.—312 West Ontario Street, 
Chicago. 





Success is not measured by sheer 
volume of business, but by the bank 
balance at the end of the year—by 
the balance on the asset side of the 
business statement. 








Make Your Window Display Increase Your 
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Turnover 


On Kitchen Utensils. 


Here’s How Dan P. Hill, Ogden Hardware Company, 
Makes Use of Manufacturer and Salesman Helps. 


RE salesmen necessary or not? 
A is a subject receiving much 
attention and publicity at the pres- 
ent time. Those sponsoring the 
abolishment of the salesmen claim 
that too much of their time is being 
taken up by the salesmen who call 
upon them. On the other hand, men 
favoring their retention claim that 
the salesman is the best friend they 
have; many have gone so far as to 


. — = 


distinct service. And when he does 
not render a service the natural 
laws of survival of the fittest can 
be depended upon to adjust the mat- 
ter. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a window display of kitchen 
utensils arranged by Dan P. Hill, 
Advertising Manager of the Ogden 
Hardware Company, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, who is an extensive user of 





nounces that the Save the Surface 
Committee for the Association dur- 
ing 1924 will be: 

Chairman, Carl F. Watter, New- 
ark, New Jersey; E. P. 
Providence, Rhode Island; R. McC. 
Bullington, Richmond, Virginia. 

In accepting the appointment as 
Chairman, Carl IF. Watter stated 
that the Distributors now recognized 


Lynch, 


that they were receiving increas- 


Kitchen Utensil Window Display Arranged by Dan P. Hill, Advertising Manager Ogden Hardware Company, Ashland, 


Kentucky, and One that Produced Excellent Results. 


say that were it not for the sugges- 
tions from some of their salesmen 
friends, they would have long since 
heen out of business. 

Thus it is seen that the question 
reduces itself to one of a personal or 
individual Where the 
salesman is aggressive and wide- 


character. 


awake he renders a‘service to his 
customer ; he is naturally in a better 
Position than the retail dealer to 
study the conditions, as he comes in 
contact with more men in the busi- 
ness, 

The salesman who is not just an 
order taker can and does render a 


manufacturers’ helps and salesmen’s 
suggestions. 

The window is 4x8x16 feet, with 
a color scheme of black and golden 
rod. 

The elevations are made of empty 
boxes covered with black bunting 
over red crepe paper. 


President Woodlock An- 
nounces Jobbers Save the 
Surface Committee. 

Henry Woodlock, newly elected 
President of the National. Associa- 


tion of Paint Distributors, an- 


ing benefits as a result of Save the 
Surface activities, and that by keep- 
ing the organization informed as to 
the opportunities offered and the 
advantages and materials available, 
they had a_very real responsibility. 
There is also a real responsibility in 
showing the dealers how to tie up 
with the campaign and to increase 
their sales. 


There are leaks in buying as well 
as in selling. See that you prevent 
them. One of the selling leaks is 
failure to take every cash discount 
offered you. 
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Fred E. Muzzy Says Dealer Who Complains’ 


ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 


About Small Profits Need Blame Himself. 


Well Known Former Hardware Man Points 


Out ‘Pertinent 


HE primary object of man’s 

activity is not simply to make 
a living, but rather to do something 
beneficial for the sake of humanity. 
If the acquisition of the necessities 
of life were the chief aim of each 
man, there would be little construc- 
tive work accomplished. 

A man actively engaged in con- 
ducting a successful business is cer- 
tainly doing a great deal for his 
fellow creatures. He not only pro- 
vides employment for other men, 
but also provides the world in gen- 
eral with a portion of those neces- 
sities and conveniences without 
which life would of necessity de- 
generate to the plane of the Nean- 
derthal man spoken of by Mr. Wells 
in his “Outline of History.” 

Such a life is that of Fred E. 
Muzzy, 59 Garfield Street, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Mr. Muzzy 
is not unknown in the hardware 
trade in kindred fields; in fact, he 
has friends all over the country, for 
he is the sort of a companion men 
appreciate because of his high char- 
acter. He is well known for his 
connection with the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, with which firm he 
remained eleven years; later he be- 
came associated with the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts, becoming final- 
ly Vice-President and Salesman- 
ager. 

At the present time Mr. Muzzy 
is President of the Interstate Silver 
Black Fox Company, Limited, of 


‘Prince Edward Island, but in spite 


of the fact that he is no longer 
actively engaged in the hardware 
business, he still maintins his inter- 
est in the welfare of the retail mer- 
chant, as will be seen from his com- 
ment on the editorial appearing in 
AMERICAN . ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE ReEcorpD, February 16. 

His remarks are as follows: 

On the Editorial page of Amert- 
CAN ArTISAN for February 16th the 


Merchandizing 


Truth. 


Editor comments at length upon the 
mail order houses working their way 
back to normal earnings during the 
year 1923. When I hear the retailer 
complaining about dull business or 
small profits, I know it is the dealer 
himself and not the times who is at 
fault. 

Everyone knows, though some 
are loath to admit it, that the retailer 
is' responsible for the growth and 
success of the mail order houses. 


The overhead expense of the large 
mail order house is far greater than 





Fred E. Muzzy. 


that of the average country store, 
but the former uses salesmanship to 
get the business and gets it, while 
many of the retail dealers who are 
not merchants do not know how to 
handle their trade, or keep the trade 
satisfied, and at the same time sell 
their goods at a profit; for a profit 
every store must make to continue 
in business, but not an exorbitant 
profit on any article that will drive 
trade away. 


Some years ago, when double- 
pointed tacks cost only a trifle over 
1 cent per package, I noted in a 
small retail store that these tacks 
were being sold for 5 cents per 
package, and when I told the mer- 
chant that it would be better for him 
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to sell two packages for 5 cents, he 
immediately said : 

“We would sell no more D, Pp. 
tacks at two packages for 5 cents 
than we do now at 5 cents a pack- 
age. 

And I replied: ‘That is not the 
point. D. P. tacks are a very smal] 
part of your business; but when a 
customer sees that he can buy the 
same tacks from a mail order house 
at 3 cents per package, or at 27 
cents for a dozen packages, the cus- 
tomer immediately concludes that 
you are overcharging him on every- 
thing, with the result that when this 
customer wants a wrench, a hay 
fork, or a shovel, he will strain him- 
self and add a few groceries to 
make up a shipment, to the profit of 
the mail order house, and a loss to 
yourself.” 

Some years since, when the mail 
order houses were making a drive 
on sewing machines, to the discom- 
fort of the retailers, a large hard- 
ware jobbing house bought a quan- 
tity of sewing machines of the same 
quality, at a cost to the hardware 
jobber of $14.25 each, selling them 
to the retail trade at $14.75, less 2 
per cent for cash. The retailers. 
were requested, however, to sell 
them for not more than $16.50, in 
order to beat the mail order house 
price of $18.50. One retail hard- 
ware dealer wrote to the jobber that 
the machine looked so good and gave 
such excellent satisfaction that he 
was getting $27.50 for this machine 
and selling a goodly number of them, 
but evidently did not realize he was 
defeating the very object the jobber 
had in making the low price on this 
sewing machine. 

The retailer coming into personal 
contact with the customer and hav- 
ing a low overhead expense, though 
not always buying at so low a figure 
as the mail order house, should and 
could drive the latter out of busi- 
ness; but too many of the retailers 
are not merchants and their methods 
are such that it enables their enemy 
to prosper. 

Recently while I was in New 
York city, a large broker of canned 
goods said to me: 


“The chain stores are imcreasing 
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their sales on canned goods, while 
the legitimate grocers are selling 
less. The small retailers do not 
seem to realize that the war is over, 
and Still insist on getting war-time 
profits and decreased sales, instead 
of figuring on the quick turnover 
that makes the large 5 and 10-cent 
stores so profitable.” 

Years ago the hardware retailers 
were the highest type and most re- 
spected retail distributors of mer- 
chandise in the United States, while 
today the proprietors of the chain 
stores and the department stores 
take the lead. 

The retail hardware man has al- 
lowed the druggist in many country 
towns to steal away the cream of 
the fishing tackle trade, the ham- 
mocks, baseballs, tennis and kindred 
lines of sporting goods, as well as 
the cutlery trade. The retail hard- 
ware man has also allowed the furni- 
ture man to sell quantities of stoves, 
refrigerators, etc.; and the depart- 
ment stores to make inroads into 
his lines in general, and he is hold- 
ing on to the “staple” goods, as he 
calls them, that only sell once or 
twice in the year, and at a small 
profit, instead of adding lines that 
have a quicker turnover, even at a 
small profit, but add to his volume 
of sales. 


Take the drug stores of today; 
they sell, in addition to drugs, teas, 
coffee, toys, cutlery, a thousand and 
one things other than drugs, to say 
nothing of candy and cigars; in the 
large and medium-sized cities they 
have added to their soda fountains 
regular lunch counters. 


Why not get the hardware man to 
put in other lines than just hard- 
ware, in order to help his profits and 
increase the volume of his business ? 

Each merchant must be guided by 
his own surroundings as to what 
new lines he could add to brighten 
up his store and fatten his profit 
account. 


In AMERICAN ARTISAN of Feb- 
tuary 23rd you state, on the Edi- 
torial page: “The business of the 
hardware merchant is retrograding 
im many sections.” And this is 
largely due to the distributor being 
an A. D. T. man and not a mer- 
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chant. It is up to the hardware 
merchant to progress and not retro- 
gress, and he can bring his retail 
business back to the high standard 
it once enjoyed if he will give the 
business the pep and intelligent man- 
agement it justly deserves. 

The hardware associations have 
done much for the retail hardware 
merchants, but it is mighty hard for 
them to galvanize into life some of 
the “dead ones,” or those who would 
be dead if someone were to push 
them over, but simply walk around 
to save funeral expenses. 


The hardware game is a wonder- 
ful business, and it is up to the 
“live ones” to wake up the “dead 
ones” or kill them off, and all keep 
in step climbing the hill of pros- 
perity to eventual success, and re- 
joice over the good fortune even of 
their competitors; for in harmony 
there is strength and a united hard- 
ware association should eliminate 
the drones and those who are det- 
rimental to the growth of the busi- 
ness. Put up-to-date methods into 
action and the hardware business 
will soon come back to its own, for 
there is nothing the matter with the 
business, but the trouble lies with 
the man who runs it. 





Business Is a Profession 


Says J. H. Tregoe. 


“John Ruskin, referring to the 


five great professions in every civ- 
ilized nation, says, “The soldier’s 
profession is to defend it; the pas- 
tor’s to teach it; the physician’s to 
keep it in health; the lawyer’s to 
enforce justice in it; the merchant’s 
to provide for it.’ Ruskin thus gives 
business an important role among 
the leading professions,” said J. H. 
Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
“When we think of a profession, 
we think of action. If business is a 
profession, its enterprises should be 
militant and not complacent. The 
principles of business should be as 
closely studied as the annual profit 
sheet. Granted the proper princi- 
ples and _ scientific management, 
profits will take care of themselves. 
“We are watching closely certain 
drifts in our industries in sections 
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where certain types of industry 
have flourished for generations. 

“Only by constant action, con- 
stant research, the closest study and 
the most careful application, can 
business justify the title of a pro- 
fession and take its place in dignity 
and in service with the lines that are 
more commonly thought of as pro- 
fessions. 

“This is an appeal for more pride 
in business, and a recognition that 
it is the backbone of the nation’s 
prosperity, deserving our best. No 
matter how dignified or how old a 
unit an industry may be, it may find 
the dry rot creeping in unless its 
management is militant and it is 
constantly seeking for new facts and 
new principles.” 





New Automatic Screen Wire 
Holder Perfected by D. H. Carl- 


son Manufacturing, Chicago. 


Some convenient means of stor- 
ing screen wire in the retail hard- 
ware store is almost indispensable. 
There are calls constantly being 
made during the spring and early 
summer months for screen wire of 
many sizes, and the retail. man who 
has not some efficient method of 


— AUTOMATIC 
SCREEN WIRE HOLDER 








Showing Automatic Screen Wire 
Holder in Place. 


storing these various sizes is going 
to find himself wasting a lot of val- 
uable time when the rush comes. 


The accompanying illustration is 
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that of the Carlson Automatic 
Screen Wire Holder. 

As the illustration shows, this 
device puts the screen wire any size 
immediately available, as well as 
being stored in a compact and not 
unsightly form. 

This holder was attractively ex- 
hibited at the Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, during the Illinois Hardware 
convention, where it won the ap- 
proval of all who viewed it. 

lor further particulars write to 
the D. H. Carlson Manufacturing 
Company, 5843 West Chicago Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 





Underwriters Salvage Company to 
Sell at Public Auction, Salvage of 
P.&F. Corbin, Chicago, April 2-3. 

The salvage of P. and F. Corbin 
will be sold on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 2nd and 3rd, by 
the Underwriters’ Salvage Com- 
pany, an insurance organization, at 
319 South Desplaines Street. 

This stock has had a more or less 
water damage, but the company 
states that a great part of it is in 
original containers and in especially 
fine condition for a salvage stock. 

It consists of a $150,000 value of 
locks and builders’ hardware. [*ull! 
lines of cylinder, spring and tumbler 
locks and lock sets. 

It is said that the stock will be 
put up in lots so as to enable anyone 
to have an opportunity to. buy. 

This sale is especially interesting, 
coming as it does at the opening of 
the building season. 

Circular of details can be had by 
writing the Salvage Company at 
771-775 West Jackson Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Annual Convention of Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, April 8,9, 10 
and 11, 1924, at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. John Donnan, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Room 821, American 
National Bank Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, April 9. Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. R. P. Boyd, Secre- 
tary, R. F. D. 4, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Illi- 
nois, April! 9 and 10, 1924. Fred C. 
Gross, Secretary, 219 South Fifth Street, 
Quincy, Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association Convention, Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, April 16 and 
17, 1924. Allen W. Williams, 52 West 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 22 and 23, 1924. John B. Fehlig, 
Secretary, 528 Delaware Sreet, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas, May 12, 13 and 14, 1924. C. L. 
Thompson, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Canyon, Texas. 

National Association of Stove Man- 
ufacturers, Hotel Astor, New York 
City. May 14 and 15, 1924. Allen W. 
Williams, Temporary Secretary, 52 
West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee. 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

National Retail Hardware Association 
Congress, San Francisco, California, 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1924. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Reach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Convention National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States, Raleigh Hotel, 12th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., Jvne 17, 18, 19 and 20. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, July 22 to 24, 1924. George F. 
Mooney, Secretary, 213 First National 
Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
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California Retail Hardware Imple- 
ment Association -Converition and Ex- 
hibition, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. 
LeRoy Smith, Treasurer, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Spring Convention of American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1924. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary- Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 


California. 


A new hardware store, to be known 
as the Boulevard Hardware and Electric 
Company, has opened for business at 
6547 Washington Boulevard, Culver City. 
The proprietors are Frank J. Pritchett, 
J. L. Glover and A. V. Lee. 

Sullivan and Bowman have opened a 
hardware store at Lincoln Way and 
Cleveland Avenue, Auburn. 


Illinois. 

Sanford Sparks has purchased the 
hardware and implement business of 
James R. Kennedy at Mackinaw. 

O. H. Jennings of Macomb has pur- 
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chased the hardware business of R, H 
Whittier at Bardolph. , 


Indiana. 


The new Pitts Brothers Hardware 
store has opened for business at 17 
South Seventh Street, Richmond. 


Iowa. 


J. G. Smith of Des Moines has pur- 
chased the Bonnewell Hardware Com- 
pany of Perry. 

At North English, Jess Miller has sold 
his interest in the hardware firm of 
Miller and Miller to his partner, N. S. 
Miller. 

H. E. Evans has purchased the inter- 
ests of F. V. Kemp in the Kemp and 
Evans hardware and implement busi- 
ness at Glenwood. 

The lowa Tire and Rubber Company 
store, operated in Red Oak by Tom 
Shank and Jack Smith, has added a line 
of shelf and heavy hardware. 

The Marble Rock Hardware Company 
property at Charles City has been sold 
to W. F. Bowers. 

The Stickney Hardware Company of 
New Providence has sold their business 
to A. V. Hobson. 


Kansas. 

Edward J. McGuirk and J. W. Brull- 
man have closed a deal whereby Mr. 
McGuirk becomes the owner of the 
Brullman Hardware store at Louisburg. 


Minnesota. 

A. A. Peters became sole owner of the 
North Side Hardware, St. James, when 
he purchased Mr. Howe’s interest. 

Mr. Hiti, formerly of Chisholm, has 
completed arrangements for the opening 
of his new hardware store at 420 Grand 
Avenue, Erskine. 

A deal has been closed whereby C. W. 
Richards and George Muller have taken 
over the Battles Hardware store at 411 
3ertrand Avenue, Bemidji. 

Oscar C. Daehn has sold his interest 
in the Marble Hardware store at Hib- 
bing to a Mr. Adams. 

Gilbert Kittelson has purchased an in- 
terest in a hardware store at Detroit. 

Mississippi. 

G. G. Hardware Company, Isola, 
Humphreys County, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $2,500, Incor- 
porators are: J. H. Goldberger, F. R. 
Green and others. 


Oregon. 

The Junction City Hardware Com- 
pany, Junction City, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $5,000. In- 
corporators are:. R. A. Babb, James H. 
Hughs and Eleanor Hughs. 


Nebraska. 

At Columbus, D. D. Boyd has pur- 
chased the interests of William Ragatz 
in the Boyd and Ragatz Hardware Com- 
pany. 

Washington. 

Wright and Reay Hardware Company, 
Seattle, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $6,000. Incorporators 
are: J. M. Wright and H. E. Reay. 

Davis-Osterle Hardware Company of 
Prosser has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000, changing the 
name to E. E, Davis Hardware Com- 
pany. 

Wisconsin. 

Adolph Fenn has completed negotia- 
tions whereby on May Ist he takes pos- 
session of the Delaney Hardware. 
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Utilize Quick Communication Facilities to 
Arouse Interest in Your Stock. 
Man Consummates 30-Million Dollar Order Over 


Phone 


HE illuminating ray of public 

attention was recently focused 
upon a thirty-million doilar order 
which was consummated over the 
telephone by the president of a large 
locomotive works in Philadelphia. 
Now, thirty million dollars is still 
considered to be a large sum of 
money, but still it was not too large 
to be discussed by the locomotive 
works’ president over the telephone. 
This president would have most 
certainly been justified in making a 
long journey at considerable ex- 
pense to his firm to close the deal 


involved, but he didn't. He used 


| 








ROYAL PEER HEATER 











The best heater made for 
hard and soft coal and wood. 


J.L. LEMEROND 


115 N. Broadway. 
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Heater Advertisement Taken from 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, Gazette. 











Why Not Sell Stoves in Like Manner. 


three minutes of his time and the 
facilities which were at his disposal. 

These same facilities are at your 
disposal in selling gas stoves, and it 
behooves you to employ your time in 
the same manner as was adopted by 
the president mentioned. 

The most successful stove sales- 
men use the personal contact of the 
well-posted and tactful salesmen or 
saleswomen on the selling floor, and 
over the telephone, to awaken inter- 
est and carry conviction to the pros- 
pects that in buying their gas stoves 
the finest quality and unequaled 
service will be secured by the cus- 
tomer. Once she is convinced of 
that, the sale can be concluded and 
instailation promised and perform- 
ance started in a short time. 

The same tact and understanding 
used by the salesman on the floor 
must also be the dominating factor 
of the newspaper advertisement. 
You cannot expect to draw atten- 
tion to your stove advertisements 
unless you first determine to adver- 
tise and then use every method pos- 
sible to gain that publicity for your 
store and stock so necessary to the 
successful consummation of orders 
for those stoves. 

The facilities at your disposal for 
doing this will produce a return in 
direct ratio to the intelligent effort 
which you expend. Each man the 
world over has the same number of 
hours each day in which to do his 
work. It is up to him to so classify 
his time as to produce the largest 
return. 


Fabricated Production Depart- 
ment of United States Chamber 
of Commerce Begins Simpli- 
fication Program. 

Simplification is described as the 
elimination of industrial waste re- 
sulting from overdiversification and 
multiplicity of sizes, styles and 
kinds which have grown up in the 
manufacture of nearly every sort of 
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commodity. As a measure of the ac- 
complishment already achieved in 
this direction the following simpli- 
fication programs by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States are 
cited : 

The reduction of varieties of files 
from 1,351 to 454, the new national 
schedule becoming effective July 1, 
1924. 

The reduction of varieties of 
forged tools comprising picks, mat- 
tocks, hoes, sledges, crowbars and 
various blacksmith’s tools, from 549 
to 365, to become effective July 1, 
and to be subject to annual revision. 

The adoption of four types and 
designs of plow bolts, ten sizes of 
carriage bolts and ten sizes of ma- 
chine bolts as standards, together 
with six sizes of wrenches was also 
made. 





Heavy Hardware Association 
Will Meet May 13 to.15. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of 
the American Iron, Steel & Heavy 
Hardware Association, of which 
George F. Greene is Secretary- 
Treasurer, will be held at the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye, 
New York, May 13, 14 and 15. 





Here Is One Sure Way to 
Make Money. 


Some men save money by spend- 
ing it. Some men spend money by 
saving it. They save the wrong dol- 
lar, for the wrong thing, at the 
wrong time. You have seen it your- 
self. We can’t learn anything from 
them except what not to do. 

Look over the successful ones. 
They are the ones that interest us. 
Some of them made money in banks. 
One man started on a salary of 
$8.50 a week—yes, it would buy 
more then than it does now—and be~- 
came owner of a chain of retail 
stores reaching from coast to coast, 
all devoted to nickels and dimes. 
Some men made it in manufactur- 
ing. 

All different? In a way. But 
note this: Every fortune founded 
on thrift was based on the unvarying 
practice of saving a definite sum, 
small or large, before any money 
was taken for personal use. 
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Heavy Consumption Continues 


Of Speculative 


Absence 


With The 


Commodities 


Car Loadings Large — Non-Ferrous Metal 
Markets Generally Firm—Tin Up, Zinc Slumps. 


HE year is unfolding two indi- 

cations of healthy business con- 
ditions. One is the continuance of 
heavy consumption and the other is 
the absence of speculative move- 
ments in commodities. 

Karly in the year, inflationary 
tendencies appeared to be creeping 
into the situation. Credit resources 
were, and still are, enormous. Some 
prices moved forward and produc- 
tion swung upward with great vigor 
in a number of lines. 

That inflation has not appeared is 
most convincingly shown by the de- 
cline in commercial loans of about 
750 leading banks in the country 
and by the decline of commodity 
prices. 

Large consumption is reflected in 
the unmatched record of winter car 
loadings, by heavy retail and whole- 
sale sales and by large mail order 
business. Car loadings in February 
exceeded February of 1923 by 8 per 
cent. One large mail order house 
reports a February business 38 per 
cent ahead of last year. 


Industrial outputs continue high 
and in a few instances probably are 
outrunning consumptive needs. This 
is indicated by the increase in stocks 
of manufactured goods, as measured 
by the Department of Commerce. 

However, with speculative com- 
modity hoarding and inflation ab- 
sent, and with purchasing power 
exceedingly high, serious overpro- 
duction is unlikely to develop. Any 
decrease in consumption will be 
immediately signaled by a reduction 
of the hand-to-mouth buying. 


Copper. 


Copper has advanced ™% cent to 
4g cent a pound since the end of 
February, but is still below the 1913 
average. 

Copper is the only metal and one 
of the few other commodities which 


is selling below the pre-war base. 


When it is recalled that the pur- 
chasing power of gold is 40 per cent 
less than in 1913, the low price at 
which copper is selling today is em- 
phasized. 


The real value of copper, that is, 
measured in its exchange for other 
commodities, shows an even greater 
depreciation than when compared 
with gold. , 

The relatively low price for cop- 
per is because of excessive produc- 
tion, that is, as compared with con- 
sumption in the last few years. 

Now that a movement has been 
inaugurated to decrease production, 
the status of copper is changing for 
the better. 

Tin. 

During the past week the position 
of the tin market has undergone a 
marked change. 

The recent strong fluctuations in 
prices, which were largely due to 
profit-taking, have led the public to 
open speculative accounts which 
must amount to a considerable ton- 
nage. 

This, of course, makes the mar- 
ket somewhat unstable, since the 
speculation is almost entirely upon 
the “bull” side, and many of the 
speculators must be comparatively 
weak financially. 

Chicago quotations are: Pig tin, 
$58.50 per 100 pounds; bar tin, 
$59.50 per 100 pounds. 


Lead. 


The supply of actual spot lead in 
the Middle West is still quite lim- 
ited, but producers have lately been 
closer up to schedule on their con- 
tract deliveries, so that the strin- 
gency is less felt, and there is not 
the same readiness to pay the pre- 
miums asked that was evident a few 
weeks ago. 


More hesitation in buying is also 
being caused by expectation of a 


gradually improving volume of sup- 
ply in April and May. 

There is no slackening in con- 
sumption, which is exceeding all 
records. The heavy seasonal buy- 
ing for spring requirements. 

There were no changes in the 
Chicago quotations. 


Zinc. 


There is little trading inclination 
shown either on the buying or sell- 
ing side in the zinc market. Con- 
suming demand is very slight at 
present, but producers are not at- 
tempting to force sales. Bids of 
6.50 cents, East St. Louis, for May 
shipment prime western are de- 
clined ; 6.55 cents might be accepted 
if bid, but 6.57% cents and 6.60 
cents are generally asked. The gen- 
eral condition at present is listless. 


There were no changes in the Chi- 
cago quotations. 


Solder. 
Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 


50-50, $36.00; Commercial, 45-55, 
$34.50, and Plumbers’, $34.00, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Makers of bolts and nuts are 
about to begin booking second quar- 
ter business, and probably at the 
present level of 60 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts. Difficulty has 
been encountered in trying to estab- 
lish the 60 and 5 off basis. 


Wire and Nails. 


Railroad freight car builders are 
providing makers of wire and wire 
products with good-sized orders for 
nails, and the railroads themselves 
are coming forward for nails and 
barbed wire. 

Demand for manufacturing lines 
continues good. Impassable coun- 
try roads are a factor in backward 
buying by farmers and this condi- 
tion is carried back to the mills 
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have never offered Architects or Roof- 
ers a new and untried roofing or flashing 
material. 


all 


Investigations of possible improvements are 
tried out in our own research laboratories, so 
that failures of promising products to make 
good, are at our expense and not at the Archi- 
tects’ clients or roofers’ customers. 


We are jealous of our reputation as the 
makers of Target-and- Arrow Roofing — the 
highest grade, longest-lived roofing tin on the 
market today; made now as always, by an old 
Welsh process of hand-dipping consuming 
thirty-five minutes to coat each sheet, and 
assuring an amalgamation of the coating with 
the base plate that is not obtained in any 
other way. 




















If we ever develop a better roofing material, 
we will advise you—until then you can specify 
Target-and-Arrow alone, and rest assured you 
are getting the best roofing and flashing ma- 
terial procurable. 









N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
H. N. TAYLOR, President 
Established in the U. S. A. in 1810 by William, George and Tracy Taylor, 


descendants of Major John Hanbury of the Hanbury-Tracy family, who 
introduced the art of tinning into Wales in 1703. 
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through jobbers. Operating sched- 
ules of makers are about 75 per cent. 


Tin Plate. 


Considerable business from 
freight car builders is in sight and 
makers of plates are more hopeful 
than in many weeks. Indefinite talk 
still is heard of the placement of 
large oil storage tanks. In the past 
week good, scattered merchant de- 
mand for plates has been noted. 
Last week’s inquiries and bookings 
are taken to indicate a revival of 
activity in steel plates, which have 
lagged far behind bars and shapes. 
No outstanding business was 
booked, but awakened interest is 
heartening. The plate price is 2.60 
cents, Chicago. 

Some second quarter plate con- 
tracts have been entered at 2.50 
cents, Pittsburgh. Other fabricators 
who would contract are hesitating in 
the belief that weakness in other 
directions presages something of the 
same character in this vicinity, 
where the full 2.50-cent level is be- 
ing quoted by mills. 

Prices ‘made in other sections, 
particularly in the East, have gone 
at 2.35 cents, base Pittsburgh, and 
lower. 

While railroad car and locomotive 
work has been heavy, the aggregate 
is not sufficient to engage all plate 
capacity. 

Boiler shops have a fair amount 
of work ahead, but storage tank 
builders, particularly builders of oil 
tanks, need considerable work. 

They are anticipating the placing 
of numerous lots of tanks in the 
early spring and summer. 


Sheets. 


Since all-steel box cars being or- 
dered by the railroads require a 
trifle more than three tons of blue 
annealed sheets per car, recent or- 
ders of the Pennsylvania and other 
railroads are sending up March 
bookings of sheetmakers to high 
totals. 

The Pennsylvania’s orders for 
8,000 cars, distributed among four 
makers, call for approximately 25,- 
000 tons of blue annealed sheets, 
most of which have been ordered 
from large sheet interests here. 


The New York Central railroad’s 
car order involved several thousand 
tons of galvanized sheets for car 
roofs. These orders, together with 
others being placed from other lines 
of manufacturing activity, chiefly 
automotive, are keeping the sheet 
mills well engaged. 

March starts out with promises of 
comparing favorably with Decem- 
ber, when shipments reached a par- 
ticularly high aggregate’ 

The price situation is practically 
unchanged. More sheet producers 
appear to be observing the going 
market levels of 3.00 cents, 3.85 
cents, 5.00 cents and 5.35 cents, base 
Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, black, 
galvanized and full finished. 
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Occasional concessions of aboyt 
$2 per ton are noted under those 
levels, mainly on black and gal- 
vanized. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chj- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $19.00 to $20,00: 
old iron axles, $27.00 to $27.59. 
steel springs, $21.00 to $21.50: No. 
1 wrought iron, $14.00 to $14.50: 
No. 1 cast, $19.00 to $19.50, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferroys 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
Light copper, 9% cents: 
light brass, 6 cents; lead, 6 cents: 
zinc, 4 cents, and cast aluminum, 


pounds: 


17% cents. 


Pig Iron Inquiries Scarce, with Sales Few; 
No Improvement Expected Until Early April. 


No. 2 Foundry Going at §23 to $23.50, Pittsburgh— 
60-Day Deliveries at §23 Being Made in Birmingham. 


HOUGH pig iron consumption 

as measured by rising shipments 
and declining furnace stocks, is 
heavier, buyers continue their efforts 
to force lower prices by avoiding 
forward purchases 

The market shows more softness, 
with 50-cent concessions appearing 
in several districts. A report that 
the Steel Corporation is again in 
the market for 25,000 tons has not 
been confirmed. Alabama furnace 
stocks declined 14,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary to a total of 82,000 tons 
March 1. 

Pig iron always has been regarded 
as one of the most important factors 
reflecting economic trends and ten- 
dencies. It has won its reputation 
as a business barometer through its 
long record as a faithful index to 
underlying forces. In the first 
place, pig iron is a basic commodity 
peculiarly responsive to changes of 
trade in a country so highly indus- 
trial as the United States. 

Again, the characteristics of blast 
furnace operation are such that bus- 
iness disturbances of a temporary 
character pass by almost unnoticed. 
Major industrial fluctuations, on the 


other hand, are recorded in their 
true perspective and therein lies the 
usefulness and accuracy of pig iron 
in gaging business activity. 

As a yard stick for measuring re- 
covery following periods of cur- 
tailed operations, however, pig iron 
production now has become less 
useful than steel ingot production. 
When demand for steel products 
picks up, steel making capacity is 
quickly pressed into service at a rate 
sufficient to satisfy that demand. 


As the need for steel diminishes, 
the steel making units, with equal 
rapidity of change, are shut down 
or operated at a slower rate. 

Producers may and frequently do 
stock pig iron because a blast fur- 
nace may not be readily put in or 
out of operation, whereas it is un- 
usual to accumulate crude steel after 


. the demand slumps. 


Thus, steel ingot production re- 
flects almost immediately the chang- 
ing currents in business. 

Pig iron and steel production fig- 
ures for January and February of 
this year indicate to what extent this 
is true. 
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Shop of T. W. Binnix and Bro., 
dD. C 


e ° 2 * ® om 
Washington, 
INNIX 1S DULIGINE DUSINESS _ ,::::2. see eons 
the sheet metal work on their own new 


building. They find this a convincing 
argument with customers for it proves 


T. W. Binnix and Bro., of Washington, D. C., are enthusiastic 
about Toncan Metal because its quality is helping them to get the 
business. They recently secured a contract amounting to $1500.00 
for a Toncan Metal Cornice on a large apartment building. 


They have been busy with Toncan Metal work on several 
U. S. Government buildings. The general contractor gave them 
the contract because Toncan samples met the rigid requirements 





of the government inspectors. The fact that they used Toncan sseweh Air: Giatten ‘Rabesntecy 

on their own new building is, they find, a convincing argument One of several government buildings 
le ia - . . . at Washington on which T. W. Binnix 
to customers. and Bro. used Toncan Metal. 


In addition to the business-building value of Toncan quality, Mr. 
Binnix, after twenty-two years’ experience, says, “I personally can make 
anything that is made out of galvanized iron and up to the present time 
we have not found a more durable or a more giving iron to the molds than 
Toncan. You can take Toncan and straighten it out and rebend it but 
you can’t do that with ordinary steel without showing your mistake to 
anybody that looks at it.” 


T. W. Binnix and Bro. are not alone in their experience 


Teneah Sfetel te with Toncan. A constantly increasing army of sheet metal 





being adver- men in all parts of the country are finding that Toncan 

~- t -4 quality helps them to get good business at a profit and 

magazines of that Toncan forms better and works easier than any other A Washington Home 

|= gual cervewe Galvanized iron or steel. This home has all Toncan sheet metal 

— aT] > ip work. It is one of the many jobs se- 
_, elp ) 71 * yertising } rv cured for Toncan by T. W. Binnix and 

you'te sell Tone Let us tell you about our proven advertising plan for you. «gl Bagg on Be BF 


can. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO 


STEELS 
Special analysis and alloy 
steels made to your specific- 
tions or ours for any required 


METAL oe, 


THIS IRON WILL ENDURE 
MADE BY THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH-GRADE ALLOY STEEL 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


TONCAN 
METAL 
Commercially pure iron al- 
loyed with copper to obtain 
the greatest possible resis- 
tance to rust and corrosion, 























Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 








PIG IRON. 
Chicage Foundry. 24 60 
Southern Fédy. No. 
C— een -29 01 to 29 51 
Lake Sup. Char- 
coal ete tO P 29 04 
Malleable .....-.-- 24 50 
FERST GHT 
ik PLATES. 
Per Box 
Ic 14x20 ans sheets $12 45 
ix 1480... .cccces 14 05 
Ixx i= “66 sheets 17 57 
xxx GEER ccceseeceoe UE 
IxXxxxX een 18 665 
Ic 3ox28 as sheets 27 60 
Ix Si ccawcecces I ae 
xx Pert “66 sheets 16 15 
xxx Diiivecesssseces Bee 
TERK SOM... ccccenee WH 


TERNS PLATES. | 


r B 
IC 20x28, 40-Ib. 112 chests, $26 60 

TX 20x28, 40-Ib. 28 60 
Ie 20x28, 80-lb. “ ~ 21 80 
™ 28, 30-Ib. “* “4 24 70 
IC 20x28, 26-Ib. “ = 20 80 
x pouss.ss >. + 28 70 
IC 20x28, 2 = = 18 30 
Iv 20x28, $0-1b. 123 = 21 15 
IC 20x28, 15-lb. “* ~ 17 06 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. “ 15 75 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ o 14 05 


COKE PLATES. 
Cok 80 Ibs., Base, outs $18 85 
Geheen, 90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 10 
Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 45 
Cokes, 107 Ibs., base, IC 


BORBS ccccccccccs we 85 
86 Ibs., base, 

es eo obwenloo unde Mn 17 40 
-. 155 ‘Tbs., base, 56 0% 

kes, 175 ibs., base, 66 
cokes, 178 SE PM 10 65 
Cokes, 195 Tbs, * base, 56 

BROS ccccccccccvccs owe 33 OW 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base ............per 100 Ibs. $3 50 


ONE ran. COLD ROLLED 
LACK. 


No, 18-20..... an 100 Ibs. $4 50 
No. 22-24........per100 lbs. 4 55 


No. 26.......--.-per 100 Ibs. 
No, 27.....+...--per 100 Ibs. 
No. 28......+.+--per 100 Ibs. 
No. 29 


a 
3 
oOo 


-+.+-per 100 Ibs. 


GALVANIZED. 

per 100 Ibs. $ 

per 100 Ibs. 

.. per 100 Ibs. 

..-per 100 Ibs. 
.per 100 Ibs. 

' per 100 lbs. 

NO. BO..cccccces per 100 Ibs. 


BAR SOLDER. 
asccceecs per 100 Ibs. 36 00 





ANNI a» 
w 
So 


5 per 100 Ibs. 34 50 
oun en per 100 Ibs. 34 00 


7 76 


eee eee ee eee wee eens 


SHEET _— 


Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs. 1 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 1 


BRASS. 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 20%e 
Mill Base 
Tubing, brazed, base........ 25%ec 
Wire, base 


COPPER. 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 21%ec 
Mill base 
Tubing, seamless, base...... 24 ¢ 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & 8. =... 


ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeres 


EE stakhwees os o0see thben es 11 75 


Sheet. 

Full Coils.....per 100 Ibs. 10 75 

Cut Coils......per 100 lbs. 11 75 
TIN, 

the theo’ Per 100 Ibs. 58 50 


Pig Tin 
ae ctaee per 100 lbs. 59 50 


Bar Tin : 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 
FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 


ADZES. 
Coopers 


Setere eeneneaaee eecccessees 
White’s 4006-<4nbdescsascaeee 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with "Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


POWGEP cccccccccccccccce 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
BORGES cccccescece «--20 & 4% 
ee Leader 
SESS ene ceceee & 4% 


Black Powder ndeeee --20 & 4% 


U. M. C. 
Nitro Club ...........230 & 4% 
rrow pescoevononcnseaae Us iz 
bmg Club 


mn Wads—per 1000 

“Winchester 7-8 gauge 2067 
~ 9-10 gauge 10& 

” 11-28 gauge loa? z 


ASBESTOS. 
ar = up to 1/16.......6¢ per Ib. 
BRORTE ccccccccccs -6%c per Ib. 
Millboara 8/32 te % aoe -6c¢ per Ib. 
Corrugated Pa oy (25 


sq. ft. to roll Y OR. 00 per roll 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut ....... eecces 50% 
Hollow. 


Stearns, No. 4, doz......$11 50 
Post Hole. 

Iwan’s Post Hole and Well see 

Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in..... $15 


AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted sr 3 to 
4 Ib., per doz..........$14 00 
Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 
GOB,  cccccccce niackees e+. 18 00 





All Vaughan and Bushnell. 


river, No. 30, each.$ 27 
Screw Driver, No. 1, each. 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each...... 41 
Reamer, No. 100, each.... 41 

Countersink, No. 13, eaeh... 20 

Countersink, Nos. 14-15, each 27 

BLADES, SAW. 
ood. 
Atkins 30-in. 


Nos. ...00- 6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 


BLOCKS. 


Wooden ......... 6606eenep -- -45% 
Patent «200 -4b% 


BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 

Per Doz. 

wrrrerrry. $23 90 


Screw 


Stove. 
Crystal, 33” 
Wash, 
No. 760, Banner — 
(single) r doz. $5 26 
0. — Banner Globe 
(single) ....... rdoz. 6 76 
No. $01, Brass Kine. 
> aeanee aanen oe at doz. 8% 25 
No. 860, Single—Plain 
Pump. 6 26 


BOLTS. 
Carria, 


e. 
Small, roll thread....50 & 10% 
Small and Large cut 

Svea +eseuges 2. 50% 


ie. 
Small, rell thread....60 & 5& 
Small, cut thread.50 & 
aad cut thread.50 é 


BRACES, RATCHET. 
Vv. & B. ne 444 8 in.........$4 54 
Vv. ‘= ie. iibsccccccs I Un 
v. Neo. 111 8 in......... 3 56 
Vv. a8. No. 11 8 in......... 3 02 


BRUSIIES. 

Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 

Bristle, with handle, each.$0 85 

Flue Cleaning. 

Steel Only, each... ........ $1 25 
BURRS. 

Copper Burrs only........ 40-10% 
BUTTS. 

Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 
Syas hse dozen pairs $3 ;>= 
OBE. ccce 


Heavy Bevel steel inside sets, 
case lots— 
es eeencves -per dozen sets 7 80 
Steel bit paves front Guar 
sets, each 1 
Wrought 
front door sets, 
Cylinder front 
each 


brass bit keyed 
each.... 3 25 
door —.. 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 Ib. cans, net$ 45 
-Ib. cans, 90 
25 1b. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans, net..... 45 
POSTE 3 ccccvcees per 100 Ibs. 7 61 


CHAINS. 


% in. proof coil «ete per 
OS $8 25 


American coil ehain....40 & 10% 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
Vent. 


eoeeecccsecoceccccceses 30% 
Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. .35% 
BOOTS cc Secccescosse 36 to 40% 
CHISELS. 
Cold. 


V. & B. No. 25, 
Vv. & B. No. 25, 


Diamond Point. 


% in., each$0 26 
% in., each 41 


V. & B. No. 55, % im...... 0 $1 
Vv. & B. No. 55, % in...... 0 48 
Firmer Bevelled. 
Round Nose 
Vv. & B. No. 65, % in aawen 0 29 
Vv. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 40 
Socket Firmer. 
Cape. 
Vv. & B. No. 60, % in...... 0 31 
VV. @& Be WO GG, BH Be cc cee 0 57 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 


Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
ri List less 35-40% 


Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
rr $6 
CLAMPS. 

Adjustable. 
No. 100, Door (Stearns) 
Mh 2066+ ocesessoouner $22 00 
Carpenters’. 
Steel Bar..List price plus.20% 
Hose. 
Sherman’s avamn, %-inch 
Bee GOR. cancastsscccees $0 48 
Double, brass, *%- inch, per 
Th 0a 560600oeseve coans 1 20 
CLINKER TONGS. 
Front Rank, each.......... $1 75 
POP GO 66 ccees cd6c saves 18 06 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
Acme, a tail ploons, 


per a ¢ 
Non Rivet ‘tail ” pleces, a 
BOP GOB. ccoces Seeceeese 6 
COPPERS—Soldering 
Peinted Roofing. 
3 ib. and RERTEP. .. 
Beh Te sw oceneccedocses a a 4 
i AP Re pee — 
BU Ms cochunuian ees = “Be 
1 ee see 60¢ 
CORD. 

No. 7 Std. per doz. banks. .$11 09 
No. - ci) ii “ o 12 6e 
CORNICE BRAKES. 

Chicage Steel Bending. 
Bee S UD O Meacovcceseesss 10% 
COUPLING HOSE. 
BGs « sce csanceces per doz. $2 2 


CUT-OFFS. 


Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 
2. plain, round or cor. rd 


tandard gauge ..........4 
BS GO Sec sewcvecsccsece 10% 
DAMPERS. 
“Yankee” Hot Air. 
7 inch, each 20c, doz......§$1 76 
8 =— tS ee (oN 2 40 
. = - “ee © caveat 
_— = - Be @* cooee SS 
Smoke Pipe. 
7 inch, each.......... coon 8 88 
4 ” ~ 6 eeeeeoee ebeene 40 
9 ”  4eeuebeeesdneee 60 
10 = © evececes aesees 60 
12 = ea TITTY TT ETT nate 90 
Reversible Check 
8 inch, each..... eeccese -$1 60 
 peewes Ceentedens 17 
IGGERS. 
Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 
4-ft. senate. . pee dos. $14 60 


7-ft. Handle...per doz. 36 6 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
DOF GOB. cccccecsss oocee BO 
DRILLS. 
. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
“a 6/16 and %. eneh......8 26 
Se. GMOR ccccccccccccccce 36 
D, GRE cocccccccecovccece 64 
1%, each .....- soneseooes $1 
Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 
5/16 and %, each........ $ 33 
. OBER ccrccccesece ER 45 
1, each ...... aseecnnesees 69 
1%,.each ..... geceestoess 1 66 
EAVES TROUGH. 
BMUICOE cccccccccccccesscosess 
Galv. Crimpedge. “crated. ..75% 


ELBOWS—Conduetor Pipe. 
Milcor 


eee eee eee eaten eeees 


Galv., ‘plain or * ‘corrugated, 
round flat 
Crimp, Std. gauge......-.-- 65% 
BE GOMMO .cccccccccccecess 40% 
24 deuae bneweechoeeeusnses 10% 
Square Corrugated. 
BANGOR wccccccccccccccccces 
Standard gauge ......---+- 50% 
BS GERBO occcccccccccveses 30% 


Portico Elbows. 


Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe. 

plain er corrugated. 
Not nested 
Nested solid 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
1-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 7 


Ea, +... .sc.cendguesuhete 
rrr 2 00 

Special Corrugated. Des 
ree o eae onebaa $1 35 
FRM cc cécctccccvcceseoss et 1 65 
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Lllustrations show elbows of all angles from 10 to 90°. 
Note how close each cluster of elbows hugs the walls. 


Use short angle elbows to get around sills, 
cornice mouldings and all other projections, 
thus preventing the commonly 
known soldered break in the pipe. Bre Yt 

By using c ombinations of this [RI REeScaere 
kind, soldering is not necessary [aRNBS : 
as elbows fit into each other 
very snug and the small opening 
at the joints will permit sewer 
gases to escape, thus increasing 
the life of the entire spout. 

These elbows are made 
in all designs and your A 
dimensions can tag > 
be arranged : 
right on the 
job. 
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“J TRADE HAR 
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HVNTUAOOUGTUOUL Tuas 


O77 TRADE MARK 
of 
e 
eC 


This Emblem of 
Quality is stamped 


in each. 


il 





TOMEI ALAN tt 


THE FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY 
P. 0. Station B Cincinnati, Ohie | = 


nn im ii i mmm Tin, 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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Uniform, Collar Adjustahio, 


6-inch 
SeimGh ...cccccccccccscgscese 10 
7-inch 


WOOP FACES—50% off list. 


FENCE. 


Field Fence......+.+++++++- 604% 
Lawn iudnctecesuenescunee 


FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American) .......60-5% 
+ oe 65-5% 
Arca coccescoe ceenee® 
Bisck Diamond. ‘onens 


ste gevmeap pet 





Kearney & Foot.. 
McClellan 
Nichelson 
Simonds 


FIRE POTS. 


Ashton Mfg. Co. 
Complete line 
Firepots and Torches.. 


Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 
0. = Furn. ‘Kerosene, 1 
éaneeneseons ee! FE 
noi 10 Brazier, 
Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 6 Torch, Gasolene or 
Kerosene, 1 Bhcsscscece € OB 
= A A cea Gasoiene, 1 


Nos 6 Torch, *Gasolene,i 
BE, acecesececosececooee 
Clayton & Lambert's. 
East P| west boundary line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
arillo, San Angelo and Laredo, 


TOBRSD ccccccccccccesessce cba 
West . oe ae line.48% 
Geo. W. Ba. 


- 02 "Gasolene Fovch, 1 
RRL sadewesenese 6 OS 
No 


0250, Kerosene or 
Gasolene Torch, 1 qt... 7 50 
No. 10 Tinners’ rn. 
Sesase tank, 1 gal..... 12 60 
15 Tin ig © acne 
Round tank, - 12 00 
,o" * Riis 
wecsscce 8 @& 
10 60 


a 
- 
Oo 


No. x5 


No. T10, * automatic Gas 
Soldering Furnace .... 
Double Blest Mfg. Ce. 
Gasolene, Nos. ee and 36...60% 
Quick Meal Stove 
Vesuvius, F.O.B. o Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 
quantities) 
Chas. A. Hones, Inc. 
Buzzer No. - 


“ “ 


eeeeeeeeee 





FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 


2 QURTE cciccoceccccccess $2 96 

3 quart’ ..cce cedebestoneos 8 45 

BS GORTE cocccesoscscece coe 6 
White Mountain 

BS GEE cccccceecccescaced $4 865 

S GUM cccccccees Seececess 6 65 


GALVANIZED WARE. 
vas (Competition), 8 qt...$1 85 


DL? xcawenetents aneanes 210 
12-qt. Re 2 30 
BOG ss 00seucecees atecen 2 57 

bet tubs, No. 1. -+-+$6 25 
ne tentiekneinenees 7 00 
No.  Vechecdvsge eccccoves 8 25 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 
Stanley ......... veosoccessdl O06 
GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc........ Nets 
Wire. 
ROGETS siacecocectevcese 25% 
GIMLETS. 
Discount ..... eee -65% and 10% 
GLASS. 
Single Strength, 4 and 5. 
all sizes .... 85% 
Double Strength, A. ‘all a 84% 


GREASE, AXLE. 


ers’ 
1-lb. _, dl poe case, 
s-fb. th 


5- fy. tins, =, Iz “to case 


10-1b. tins, per dozen... 
15-lb. ‘tins, per dozen.... 
26-Ib. tins, per dozen.... 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
All V. and B. Each, net 
Blacksmiths’ aiane, Ne. 6, 
26-oz. ... occccecen. OO 
Engineers’ No. ‘i, 26 oz. cooe 2 OO 
Farrier’s, No. t, T-OZ. 2.00. ° 93 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z..... 78 


Nail. 


aoe, = a. 
Mbeaweeeen 69 


COCK .cccccccccccesscces / 1 69 


ve e B., ‘No. 11%, 16-oz., 
Ct) eee eee 1 01 


@orden City, ‘No. 111%, i6- 


n 


OB, COCR cccccccccee ° 75 
Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8- 
OS., @Cach .....00% Seetvewe 79 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18-0z., 
GHEE cc cdeeccccecssceseose 65 
Tack. 
Magnetic. 
No. 6, 4-0z., each ...... 81 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 


Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-oz. ...$1 01 
HANDLES. 
Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 
Hickory @. Boece 3 00 
ist quality, second growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 5 00 
Chisel. 
Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 
assorted ........per doz. 55c 
Hickory, Socket, . Firmer, 
Assorted ........ pe er doz. 70c 
WO  cccccccvce +-.-per doz. $1 20 
Hammer me oe 
No. 1 per GOB... .cccccccces $0 90 
Second Ae hickory, 
BOF GOR. sicccccvccccces 1 60 
Soldering. 
WP GOR, -ccccccccccccceces $2 40 
HANGERS. 
Conductor Pipe. 
Milcor " perfection Wire....25% 
Eaves Trough. 
Steel hangers ......-..e.ee0% 30% 
Triple Twist wire ........-. .10% 
Milcor Eclipse Wire...... 2 2+20% 
Milcor Triplex Wire cccccekl 


Mileor Milwaukee Extension. 156% 
a 4 ost oo. after form- 






ing) L PEGB. ccccccces % 
Milcor Selick "i. T. Wire, 
EAE POD cccccccsvcesccocs 0% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples. 
Net 
HATCHETS. 

Vv. and B. Supersteel. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-og..... --$1 43 
Half, No. 1, aaeeess oe. 2 oe 
Half, No. %, 27-oz. oooh 
Claw, No. 1, 19-oz.. sow Bb ae 
Flooring, No. i, 20-0z..... 1 43 


Shingling, No. 1, 17-oz.... 1 20 


Lathing, No. 1, 14-0z..... 1 20 
Lathing, No. 2, 17-0z..... 1 25 
Vanadium Steel. 
Half, No. 62, 22-o0z....... $1 82 
Underhill Pattern Lathing, 
D POW, TP OR. ccccccccces 2 29 
HINGES. 


Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 
4 inch, degen pep. 


6 “ o 





Extra Heavy T in Bundles. $1 


4 inch, dozen prs. ...... e 74 
5 - - 7 eaneeee 1 85 
6 oe ” * idwaittes 2 31 
8 ” = — ree 3 96 
HOES. 
Garden ......... cenccecseses Net 
HOOKS. 
Box. 
V. and B. No. 9, each....$0 26 
Conductor, 
DE ssoccencesesense 
“Direct Drive” Wrought 
Iron for wood or brick 15% 
Cotton. 
V. and B. No. 8, each... 24 
Hay. 
V. and B. No. 1, each.. 26 
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Bar Meat. 
V. and B. No. 26, %”, 
SE: an 66ehemewe 09 
V. and B. No. 28, *”, 
GRE ccocece ed eee ° 16 
Screw Meat. 
V. and B. No. 2, per gro. 6 50 
Butchers’ “8S.” 
V. and B. No. 6, each.. 08 
V. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 
HOSE. 
Per Ft. 
%-in. 2 ply molded. .9%c to 12%c 
BoiMm, COPE cccccccccs 8%c to 10c 
%-in. wrapped ...... 13%¢c 
HUMIDIFIERS. 
“Front-Rank,” Automatic. * 
In single lots ........+..++- 0% 
In lots of 10 or more....50-5% 


In lots of 25 or more. .50-10% 


Vapor pans, etc., each..... 50% 
IRONS. 
Genuine Mrs. Potts, nickel 
plated, per set ......... $1 55 


Asbestos No. 70, per set. 2 10 
Asbestos No. 100, per set. 2 30 


E. C. Stearns’. 
No. OA Corner, doz. sets. $2 ft 


No. OB 
KNIVES. 
Butcher. 
Beechwood Handles, 6-inch 
DD civikpbeene<heneens 25% 
a ~ “eon Handles, ae 
Beechwood * ‘Handles, “83-inch . 
nine eseeeseetGeeua % 
Cooper’s Hoop .............. 25% 
Drawing. 
0 ee 25% 
BEND 66.0. 6044600600600 26% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ ...... 26% 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket........ 25% 
DETE cecccesesoseceosees 25% 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge peeooens 5% 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated...... 25% 
Hedge. 
CD bk 50 hb eedkeeeeen ad 25% 
De a BD acceceaseees 25% 
Putty. 
PL c<.ssacedeusea ene 25% 
ET = ceoeeecescestcoses 25% 
Scraping. 
Beech Handles ........... 25% 
RE acess excvessecoves 25% 
KNOBS. 
Door. 
PEUMOTE cow cccceces per doz. $2 00 
WOTOSIONR cccccces 00 
GUE cccsece ésneene = 3 00 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
Common, peor ft. ........0.¢ 
Common, with Shelf, add 10c 
Pe. critetseongseunen's 00 ee 84C 
Challenge, 6 to 9 ft....... ae 
a? Wa 2 Mb? Kenccavecsceeeod 0c 
Kant- Break, per lineal ft...75c 
LANTERNS. 
Per doz 
Monarch tin, hot blast..... $ 8 25 
Dietz No. 2 cold blast..... 13 00 
Bs. WEE Sécuneucnceees 8 25 


Competition lanterns No. 0 


SE - ta eneeaceveceeces 90 
LAWN MOWERS. 
SE: cic 00seneewoessesaxs $5 20 
BNE ho owe Cees nssscens 5 85 
Ball Bearing. 
4 blade, adjustable bear- 
ing. 
i §dneeenvenseesdsebOeuaee $5 20 
Be” denesewveneeeeavenssss 7 80 
LEATHER BELTING. 
From No: 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Extra a 18-08. ....... 35% 
HROAVY. 16GB. .cccccccccees 40% 
Medium, 14%-072. oeececenese 40% 
Light, 18-08. cccccccccceccs 50% 
LEATHER LACING. 
Cut, strictly No. 1........... 45% 
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LEVELS. 
Dissten, No. 28 Asst....... $22 0% 
No. 18, 20 in., each 1 g3 
7 No. 22, 24 _ each 2 49 
” Shafting, 6 in..... + 19 8 
a =. oon — class 24 2% 
aad We. 2 Meee... ce vcns 5 75 
o No. 2 Asst......... 12 4 
” 24-26 in., each..... 1@ 
- 28-30 in., each...., 1 
LIFTERS, 
Stove Cover. 

Coppered ........ er ‘ 
BEER 0606060004 a. * 4 
LOCKS. 

Barn Door. 
No. 60 Stearn’ S8..per doz. $11 09 
No. 80 ™ 20 00 
MALLETS. 
Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head _ 2. per doz, $12 00 
” 15 56 
No *3%. ' 20 60 
Round Hickory, per 
sedednbeusas doz. $3 00— 5 00 
Tinners’. 
PE acnedcess per doz.$2 25 
MATS. 
Door. 
National Rigid...... 5 & 10& a4 
Acme Steel Flexible.:..... 50% 


Galvanized steel mitres, and 
caps, end pieces, outlets...30% 


eS ee eek 
Galv. one piece stamped seed 40% 
MOPS. 

Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12 15’ 18 24?-3-oz. 
Per doz. $4 00 4 35 6 60 7 00 

TT rT 16%% 

EE ee ee 50 & 5% 

NAILS. 

es eee $4 70 

Se SD ones eceSedevesdias 470 

Wire. 

GD: ccicnwkneconssccan 3 80 
Cement Coated .......... 3 26 


NETTING, POULTRY. 
Caprese before weav- 
ng 


pivetbaqeddbouns 0049 45-10% 
as -— ee after weav- 
Se She SOR ORES e casas eee 45% 
NIPPERS. 
Nail Cutting. 
Vi. & B. Me. 80... .ccccccces 13¢ 
Double Duty. 
VF. BH TH BOR GB.cccccccccess 78¢ 
Hoof. 
DD Sccccretdanmiae 40 & 10% 
V. & B. No. 52, each...... $2 25 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
Diamond ....... ” 5 75 
Se 446 eesenmeen per doz. Pe 50 
OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper......----- 10% 
Zinc: Plated .......--+- 40 & 5% 
Railroad. 
ES icin bh oeaeeeee ee 20 & 5% 
Coppered ...cccccsccees 50 & 5% 
Steel. 
Copper Plated ......-- 70 & 5% 
OPENERS. 
Delmonico ...-.- per doz. $1 30 
Never Slip......-- - 60 
Crate. 


V. & B.. per doz. $7 25—11 ao 
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E peere s Metal Ceiling Business inYour Town 


Safe, Sanitary 
Attractive, Practical 


The Central Meat Market of 
Maysville, Ky., shown here, has 
Berloy Metal Ceilings. Hundreds 
of other stores as well as churches, 
schools, lodge rooms, etc., have 
Berloy Ceilings. It is sheet metal 
business and you should handle it. 
Why not? 


Ask our nearest office now for 
Catalog D-2 and our dealer prop- 
osition. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 


Canton, O., Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Dallas Roanoke, Jacksonville. 


tyccomem 


BE RLOY METAL CEILINGS 
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Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work 





8 


OR 

68 No 
oO” {Cc 
ceey-@-a-a, mm 5 ee) 


(e) ; © 
fo s1x 
40 POUNDS COATING 





A brand almost as 
old as the tinplate 
industry in this 
country—it identi- 
fies a product that 
has stood the test 
of time. 


Supplied in IC and IX 
thickness; 112 Sheets 
per case; 20x28; the IC 
gauge will weigh about 
246 lbs. net. 





Since 1872 





We offer the trade a thoroughly 
dependable service based on over 
50 years of experience in supplying 
the needs of Sheet Metal Work- 
ers and Furnacemen: Our con- 
stant growth—an ever-increasing 
list of satisfied customers—testify 
to the quality of Osborn Products. 


Catalog No. 24, ready for distribution 
very soon, will be sent at your request. 


The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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PAILS, 
Cream. 
14-qt. with gauge, 
covccccecccccccoc cer Ges, 98 60 
18-qt. without gauge, 


coccccccccccocos cee GOR, 12 00 
20-qt. without gauge, 


eavecenee eeeccess- per Gos. 11 76 
Sap. 

10-qt., IC Tin,...per doz. $4 00 

12- cry o iid ci) 6 60 
Stock. 

Galv. qts. 18 20 

Per ‘ace. 39 s 10 a 12 76 14 60 
Water, 


Galvanized qts. 10 12 14 
Per doz. .....$5 75 6 60 7 26 


PASTE. 
Asbestes Dry Faste: 


200-ib. barrel ............$16 00 
100-lb. barrel ........... 8 00 
35-Ib. pail .......002-+-. 38 36 
BOSD, BOR cccccccccscese. 2 @ 
B-Ib. DAG ...ceccccceses 65 


2%-lb. cartons ........ 86 


All V. & B. 
Cupentere,_ cast steel, 
8 10 12 
j Hach $0 os $0 52 $0 61 ge Hy 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10........ 
PIPE. 
Conduetor 


“Interlock” Galvanized. 


— and nested (all 
UBOS) 2... ee ceeeees 60-20% 

Crated oa and net nested 
(all gauges) ..........60-15% 


cum Corrugated A and B and 
tagen. 
29 Gauge ........2222+-- 60-10% 


— = 03446006008 0000neeee 
26 S awe eccccess-60-10% 
24  Bevadeontuenend 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 
Crated and nested (all 
BAUSCH 2... ee eeeccces 60-20% 


Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
mere Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Stove. Per 100 joints 
6 inch B. C. 
un”, teee becece 17 60 


» ome 3 oe © ©. 15 os 


28 uge, & inch EB. C. 
nested Sonccdoccccescee BE OD 


28 gauge, 6 inch B. C. 
nosted 


Ceeeresececcecee 15 00 
28 uge, 7 inch = e. 
nested $ébesbbenoenses 17 00 
30 » & inch E. c. 
a. ateesebnceeseses GEG 


30 gauge, ¢ inch E. C. 
nested 


30 7 inch E. C., 
BEET hccaungbecente<s 16 00 


T-Joint Made up, 
6-inch, 28 ga. .. 

Furnace Pipe. 
Deuble -— Pipe and 


-per 100 32 50 


PRED cccecccccoccs 40-10% 
Single Wall Pipe, Round 

Pipe Fittings ........40-10% 
Gapventené and Black 

n Pipe, —~ pg etc. .40-10% 

Mileor. "Galvani cocccecceSeD 

Stanley Iron Bench. Locctaeee’ Net 

PLIERS. 

(Vv. & B.) 

Nut, No. 3, each........... $2 60 
*” Me. 6, OMOR.....c.ccce 64 
“ No, 26, each........ ees 69 

Gas, No. 7, each..........- 66 
* Ne. 8, each......ce+0. 61 
© Me. 18, CBG. ccc ccsccee 87 

Lining er Crimping. 

No. 36, each .......++-06: 64 

Button’s Pattern. 

Te, BGs cccctccesececes 61 
BO, © GRE < cccccccescocese 74 
Doubie Duty, No. 106...... 60 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 


_ No. 1, 2-and 3..per doz. pkgs. 65c 


POKERS, STOVE. 


Wr’t Steel, str’t or bent, 
chebeeaeanes cocceDer 


Nickel Plated, coil 
handles ...... oe = 110 


ce seccedcccccsceee ++++$0 50 


PULLEYS. 


Furnace Tackle. on doz. $0 60 

per gross 6 00 
sal Screw (en- 

cased)....per doz. $0 85 


Ventilating Register. 
POP GUGMB cccccccccccese -$9 00 
Small, per pair......... -- 0 30 
Large, per pair........... 0 60 


PUNCHES. 
Each 


No. 11-13, 1%x6..$0 19 
No. 90, %x9..... 27 
No. 10, %x10.... 29 


ne. 
B., 
B., 
B., 
B., No. 1-6, 4x6..... 12 


& B., No. 50, %x4..... $0 14 


V. & B., No. 101-103...... $0 24 
Vv. & B. No. 25, ass’t..... 3 80 
Vv. & B., No| 25, asa’t..... 3 80 


Samson Line. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Doz. lets or 
1 Hand less 40% 


6 om. lots or 
4 Hand Ae 50% 


Less than dez. 
lets... Less 


26% 
Dez. lots or 
more...Less 40% 


Extra Punches and Dies for 
Samson: 


No. 3 Bench) 


Less than dos. 
lots...Less 25% 
Doz. lots, 
--+--Leess 33%% 
8 doz. lots, 
os «+ - Less 40% 
des. Ln 
or 
Sa 40°& 10% 


No. 1 Hand f 
No. 2 Hand 
No. 4 Hand 
No. 8 Bench 


PUTTY. 
Cemereins Putty, beat =. 


QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper...... 10% 


FLOOR REGISTERS AND 


BORDERS. 
Cast FFOR ccccccccccccccccce 25% 
Steel and Semi- Steel......-. - 40% 
BASORSRTA ccccccccccssess -- 40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 
Ventilators .....-sceeeeeeee 40% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Bronzed and wtates, 
4x6 to 14xl 40% 
Large Ree Faces—Cast, 
14x14 to 38x 60% 
Large Banc sen \Faces—Steel 
14x14 to 38x42......6.0000- 65% 


. ROOFING. 


Best grade, slate surf. veaprati 86 4 
Best talc surfaced.......... 2 2 
Medium tale surfaced...... 1 se 
Light tale surfgced....... 95 
Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton $72 00 


ROPE. 
Cotton. 
Sisal, 
1st quate. Ragas He 18%c 
Be Se web etddsessgenecases 12%c 
Manila. 
ist Quality standard 
brands ........ o¢480660008 156%c 
Pak D secches cedeebeebeene 14%c 
Hardware Grade, ver Ib....12%c 


doz. $0 75 + 
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SAWS. 

Butchers’. 
Aiine Me. 8 2éedm.....+ $12 75 
No. 2, 18-in..... - 14 30 
nia Te. GT, BOOB. ccc ce 15 86 
" Ne. 2, 22-in...... 15 92 
os No. 7, 20-in...... 18 06 
™ No. 7, 24-in...... 20 20 
- We. F,. BEER... cee 22 36 

Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in..... $ 5 45 
sad No. 10, 10-in..... 5 60 


“ Blades, No. 2, 10-in 3 25 
” ” No, 2, 10-in. 3 30 


Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
™ No, 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 
_ No, 221, 8-ft...... 6 07 
Hand. 
Copper Burrs only........... 30% 
- No. 96, 20-in...... 21 70 
Hand and Rip. 
Athine No. 54, 20-in..... $19 50 
No. 64, 26-in..... 24 40 
i No. 53, 16-in..... 18 10 
- No. 538, 20-in..... 22 90 
+ No. 63, 24-in..... 26 60 
- Ne. 58, 28-in..... 31 45 
“ No. 58, 30-in..... 34 15 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1 complete...... $3 10 
- No. 2 complete...... 3 70 
Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 1, 4x20......$32 65 
= No. 1, 6x32...... 38 00 
- MO. 8, GBB. cccce 42 20 
Pruning. 
Atkins No. 20, 12-in........$ 8 45 
No. 10, 16-in........ 18 16 
Wood. 
Atkins No. 202..........$ 7 19 
” Ne. 3818..... sae O&O 
se BR, BeBe ccccseses 165 60 
. No. 1509 ecocce 16 BE 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blades each...... 25c 
Hog. 
BUG, 6, GOOD cc cesccccescccves 26c 
Floor (Stearns). 
We. 16, GBR. ccccccccccs $11 50 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 


Cast Iron ...........gross $18 00 
a eer Kee ” 9 60 
SCREWS, 

Weod. 
T Th BRR. ccccs eee0cese 80% 
R. H. Blued.. ocseceecceuee 
We Ge GE Seoccvcecececes ~- 74% 
Be Be MBs ccccccccces +2. 78% 
R. H. Brass...... bteaeoseee 14% 
Sheet Metal. 
Ne. 7, %x %, per gross$0 55 
No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 75 
No. 14, %x %, per gross 90 


SCREW DRIVERS. 
Uncle Sam Standard Head. 


D GR, Gs c cececccscs $ 45 
5 inches, each........... 62 
8 inches, each........... 68 
12 inches, each........... 1 02 
Uncle Insulated Head. 
3 inches, each........... ; 49 
5 inches, each........... 67 
8 inches, each........... 76 
12 inches, each........... 314 
SETS. 
Nail, 
Vv. & B. 
No, 100, in cardboard 
boxes ..... cocccce GOs. $1 66 


No. 100, in wooden boxes, 
++. Gos. 1 58 


No. 20, assorted.....dozs. 39 
No. &, ia earébearé Ropes, 

we 0¢ efecccessone Gee & OF 
No. 6, in wooden boxes, 

e ee cceee sesecee GOR 8 
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rst. 
& B. 


be tm s 
Tinners’ 3- 2. 


#3 06-6... cccce es 


Saw. 

Atkins No. 10....per doz.$3 8% 
” MO. Wass « 6 2 

. 

SHEARS. 

Nickel Plated, Stratght, 6” 17% 

es es > ™ i 
8” 16 8 
Japanned, Straight, 


see ee wees 


++ 10% 
Towa. ) 


Eecsiogs Steel Squaring. 
Foot Power. 

re—3 18 ga. cap...... 164 
2—36”, 18 ga. cap......15% 
4—52”, 18 ga. cap......15% 
No. 10—120”, 22 ga. cap...15% 
No. 4A—652”, 16 ga. cap....15% 


Cast Iren Foot Power. 
No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 


Power Driven. 
(No, 100 Series. 2 Shaft 
No. 142—42”, 18 ga. mat 
(No. 200 Series, 2 Shale Und 
neath Drive.) 
No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...15% 


(Neo. 300 eaten 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. roa 10 ga. cap. + 15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap. ..15% 


(No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft 
neath Drive.) Under. 


No. 596—-96”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


Ne. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap.15% 


No. 
No. 
No. 


Milcor. a 
Galv. Std. Ga Plain or 
corg. round fiat crimp.. res 
26 gauge round flat crimp...40@ 
24 gauge round flat crimp...10% 
Conduetor 


SHOVELS 
Hubbard's. 
No. 


$16 rT) 
16 35 
16 75 
17 10 


AND 


D 
18 7 
14 10 
14 40 
14 8 


c 
14 46 
14 865 
16 26 
16 60 


B 
15 10 
16 60 
16 00 
16 36 


eens 


Post Drains & Ditching. 


Hubbard’s. 
Size A B Cc 
Be” 26600 $17 165 $16 40 $16 65 
a sseten 17 560 16 75 16 00 
oe wnanen 17 85 1710 16 8 
weer 18 20 17 45 16 70 
a” «isave 18 55 17 80 17 0 
Alaska Steel. 
D-Handle ......... per doz. $3 5 
Long Handle ...... sas 8 00 
SIFTERS. 
Genuine Hunters, doz.......$2 5 
SKATES. 
tce, Men’s and Boys’. Per Pair 


Key Clamp—recker—triget 
finish .$ 76 


Key Clamp--recker—nickel 


Rete ccccccccocecccces 1 10 
Key Clamp—rocker — pol- 
EE. <teuwednancves ose Se 
Key _— — pol- 
Skate outfits ......,..-++0+% 4 76 
Women’s and Girls’. : 
%” Key Clamp—rocker....$1 81 
“ “ “ ume hockey. ie 38 
Ice Skate outfit.....---++ 5 00 
Roller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ ...--- $1 +4 
Rall Bearing—Girls ...--- 1 








oe & a er eS 


eo 
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Quality & Beauty 
IN 
ART METAL CEILINGS 


AND 


SIDE WALLS 


UALITY—only first quality material is used in making 
FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT ART METAL CEILINGS AND 
SIDE WALLS. 


BEAUTY— is necessary for the complete and lesting satis- 
faction of your customers. 


Having one of , finest equipped sheet metal plants in 
the country and employing only skilled workers enables us 
to serve you with QUALITY goods having the BEST 


DESIGNS. 
Write Today for Catalog No. 33 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT CO. 


OFFICE FACTORY 
733-737 S. Halsted St. 761-771 Mather St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















There are Two Kinds of Galvanized Shingles— 
hand dipped and those stamped from galvanized sheets. 


. | ‘HE hand dipped shingles are 
the finest grade. These are im- 
mersed, each separately, in molten 
zinc, after they have been cut and 
formed out of tin plate. 
The other grade shingles are those 
that are conmaped from Geivaniond 
sheets. h types are described 


fully in our sookine ‘Concerning that 
Roof.”’ A post-card will bring a copy. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Philadelphia Chicago 


Cortright Metal Shingles 














TUTTI 


50-INCH FORMING ROLL 
This Forming Roll is built 


in all standard sizes, with our 
Patented Opening Device by 
means of which it is opened 
and closed in a few seconds. 


We build a complete line of Shears and 
Punches, all sizes, for hand or belt power 


Write for Catalog “R” 


BERTSCH & CO., Cambridge City, ind. 
CUULLLEUNAOOAGESEREACECEREGSUROHOROOOUUEUROQSORCRGRORUGCEERCORREOROROROROREED 


C. G. HUSSEY & CO. 


Rolling Mills and d Office, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ufacturers of 








SHEET COPPER BOTTOMS. ROLL COPPER, TINNED AND 
POLISHED COPPER, NAILS, SPIKES RIVETS, CONDUCTOR 


PIPE, EAVES TROUGH, BOWS, SHOES. MITRES, ETC. 
Branch Warehouses in New York, Chicago ‘and St. Louis 
Member, Copper & Brass Research Association 

















Read the Wants and Sales Pages | 
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Were yourlast sheets 


SOFT? 


Inland 
Open Hearth Galwanized 


Inland 
Open Hearth Box Annealed 


Inland 
Open Hearth Blue Annealed 


are soft and workable 
and INLAND COPPER 
Alloy Quality insures 
LONGER LIFE. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Works: Branch Offices 








Indiana Harbor, Ind. Milwaukee St.Louis 
Chicago Heights, ILL. St. Paul 











PE oe RATED METALS 





All Sizes and Shapes of Holes 
In Steel, Zinc, Brass, Copper, Tinplate, etc. 
For All Screening, Ventilating and Draining 
EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL 


“ HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING (0 


ILL..U. S. A.* of 
ees eees 


5649 FILLMORE ST.~ CHICAGO 


— xx“ "NEw YORK OF Ce “ LIBERT 














SENT ANLLTUUNNUALULAALAAUALY 


EARLE’S . 
VENTILATOR 


IMPROVED 
REVOLVING 


HUNT THT HANNAN 










It runs in a_ self-lubri- 
cating bearing that is not 
affected by heat or cold. 
It is noiseless and pro- 
duces an upward current 
of air. No down draft. 
It will satisfy and give 
you a good profit. 


BERGER BROS. CO. 


229 to 237 ARCH STREET 


WAREROOMS AND bhp t 100 A tee BREAD STREET 
HILADELPHIA, 


PUTT It MM A LP 


TSTATESTTTUTNSOUOVVUCONTUTVUUOUUTETTUTIUUTUTI red 


TMT 
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SNIPS, TINNERS’. 
Clover Leaf ..........-40 & 10% 


National ........ cueeee 40 & 10% 
EE 96s éasepeds qe Perr 
BY scenes a doar ve temic GR 
SQUARES. 
Steel and Iron ...........- ...Net 
(Add for bluing, $3.00 per doz. net.) 
eee cteceveees 
0 Pr rrr imeem 
Tey am@ Bevel ..cccccccccese ™ 
Try and Mitre ..........+: 
Fox's Ranaais eae doz. 36 ‘oo 
Winterbottom’s .........+. 10% 
STAPLES. 
Blind. : 
Barbed ...... .-Per Ib. 21c@22c 
Butter, Tub....... ‘ “  16@19c 
Fence— 
Polished .-per 100 lbs. $5 45 
Galvanized ... sag 6 15 
etting. 
Galvanized ..per 100 Ibs. $6 54 
Wrought. 


Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 


Staples, and Hooks = 
Staples ...........60 & 10% 
Extra heavy .......++...+-35% 
STONES. 
Axe. 
Hindustan ..-per ib. New Nets 
More Grite ..... bet ae 
WENA .nrccces a ” 
Emery. 
No. 126......per doz. New Nets 
Oil Mounted. 


Arkansas Hard 
No. 7..+....per doz. New Nets 


arkaneas So 
Washita No, 717 = 


Oil—Unmonunted. 
Arkansas Hard per Ib. New Nets 
Arkansas Soft 


Lily White...... en 

Queer Creek..... yen ” 

Washita ........ ” - 
6cythe. 


Black Diamond per gra New Nets 
Crescent 


Green Mountain. - 
LaMolle ....-.+- ” ” 
Extra Quinine 

DOM cccoccccece - 
Red ‘ena cave ee - - 


STOPS, BENCH. 
2 = hn Morrill pat- 


nab ate ..+-per doz. $11 00 

No.” 11 asses pat 
10 00 

- 415° ‘Smith > pat- 

COUR ccccces eeese 7 00 
STOPPERS, FLUE. 
Common ...-.... vooslat doz $1 10 
Gem, No. 1..... 110 
Gem, fiat, wo! 3. - i 00 
STRETCHERS. 

Carpet. 
Bullard’s ...... .-per doz. $3 90 
yee eT Te 6 26 
Malleable Iron S 70 
Perfection........ = 6 30 
ee ee - 4 60 
Wire. 


Oo. S. Elwood, No. 1 per doz. Nets 
O. S. Elwood, No. 2 


SWIVELS. 

Malleable Iron ......per Ib. $0 16 
Wrought Steel ....per gro. $4 50 
TACKS. 

Bill Posters’ 6-0z., 25-Ib. 
boxes, per Ib.........++....16¢ 
Upholsterers’ 6-oz., 26 Ib... 
boxes, per Ib......- oeeeee LHC 


TAPES, MEASURING. 
Asses’ Skin ..........-List & 40% 
THERMOMETERS. 


Tin Case....per doz 80c & $ 
Wood Backs 206 & 


1 26 
12 00 
12 00 


Bale. 


Less than Carload Lots.......70% 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Mouse and Rat. Per Gres 
Sure Catch Mouse Traps.$ 2 

Vim Mouse Traps........ 

Short Stop Mouse Traps. 
Wood Choker Mouse 

Traps, 4 hole........... 11 256 

Per Doz. 

Sure Catch Rat Traps....$ 0 85 

Dead Easy Rat Traps.... 0 90 

Packed in One Bushel Band Stave 

Baskets. 
List per Bushel 


Sure Catch Mouse Traps 


2 40 


(360 Traps) ..........$ 6 25 
Short Stop Mouse soaps 

(360 Traps) eeccese 6 00 
Sure Catch Rat Traps” (64 

Traps) 3 90 
Short y Rat ‘Traps (64 

SED. écecsecencencess 9 WS 


Assorted Mouse and Rat Traps. 
List per Bushel. 


Sure Catch (216 Mouse 
Traps ae as Rat 
Traps) ..... scoex CO OS 

Short Stop “(216 * Mouse 
Traps and 26 Rat 
BOSSE) ccccsccvcccesese § @ 
- TROWELS. 

Cement. 
Bee TOA, Gc ccceseseses $19 60 
- Bs De cnvsessncss 25 50 
TWINE. 
White e 
Eureka, 4-ply ......per Ib. 30c 


‘a 
Cattle Wire — ree 

catch weight spool, 

3-ply and 6-ply Bale rete 22%c 


VALLEY. 
WGP cccccccecccceves 
Galv. formed or Nae 


+++ + -60% 


Standard .............30 to 40% 
No. 700 Hand, 
Inches .... 4% 5% 
Doz, ......$11 15 13° 00 14 85 
a 701. +i 


n. a 6 6 

Oz. ...-..$11 15 18 00 16 70 
No 1, Genuine Wentworth, 

Noiseless Saw....per doz. 9 26 
No. 3, Genuine Wentworth, 

Noiseless Saw..per doz. 12 75 
No. 600, All Steel Folding 

BAW cccccccccces POF Gos. 26 00 


W. 8. 

Over in. barrel 

per 100 a eevee 
-— 


In 6/16 % % 
10%c 9%ec 1% re 7 2/5c 


lots 
$6 25 


WEATHER STRIPS. 
Metallic Stitched. 
% in., per 100 ft......... $1 80 
% in., per 100 ft......... 2 20 
Wood and Felt. 
% in., per 100 ft.........$1 56 
T B.. BEF BES Beccccceee BS 
WEIGHTS. 
per Ib. Nets 


itching 
am o. b. Chicago 
Smaller lots, per ton....$47 50 


8. 

-+-$3 60 
5 60 
6 00 


WHEEL BARROW!) 
Common Wood 7 eeee 
Steel Tray ........ 
Steel leg, garden ° 


WIRE. 
Plain annealed wire, No. 8 
per 100 Ibs. ..............$8 70 
Galvanized = wire, per 
100 Ibs 410 
Wire cloth — “Black painted, 
12-mesh, per 100 sq, ft.... 2 36 
Cattle Wire—galvanized 
catch weight spool, per 


100 Ibs. .... te 4 60 

Galvanized Hog ‘Wire, "80 ‘rod 

spool, per spool -- 83 98 

Galvantesd plain wire, No. 9, 

BOP Dee Eee ccevecscocecos § 
Stove Pipe, per stone....... 1 10 
WOOD FACES. 

50% off list. 
WRENCHES. 

Coes Steel Handle, 6-in...40-10% 
- ” - 8-in.. .40-10% 
- mg ” 10-in. ..40-10% 
” ” “i 12-in...40-10% 

Coes Knife-Handle, 6-in. .40-10% 
- ” se 8-in. .40-10% 
° = ” 10-jn. .40-10% 
” ” - 12-in. .40-10% 

Coes All Patterns.........40-10% 

WRINGERS. 

No. 790, Guarantee per doz. $56 60 

No. 770, Bicycle 52 60 

No. 670, Domestic as 48 60 

No. 110, Brighton - 43 50 

No, 760, Guarantee - 55 60 

No. 740, Bicycle st 4 60 

No. 22, Pioneer = 9 00 

No. 2, Superb ‘ad 33 00 


AND HARDWARE RECORD 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


The dash (—) indicates that the adver- 
tisement does not appear in this issue. 


A 


American Brass Co........... 
American Foundry & Furnace 

Co. 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Purmace Co....c.see 
Rolling Mill Co..... 
Steel and Wire Co.. 
ee Gc wc ccdtvess 
Wood Register Co... 


Berger Bros. 
Berger Mfg. 
Bernz Co., 
artes B GO. ccecccccvcccsece 
Blaisdell Pencil Co............ 
Bemdiom BERe. CO.ccccecesesescs 
Brillion Iron Works..........-- 
Bullard & Gormley Furnace Co. 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co. 
Burton Co., W. J...ccccccccess 


Co., 


Callender Soldering Process Co. 
Sarr Supply Co... ..scccccccces 
Chicago Elbow Machine Co.... 
Chicago Solder Co...........--- 
Clark & Co., Geo. M 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co..... 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co. 
Clifford Roofing Co., H. B.... 
Coes Wrench 
Copper-Clad 
ce. Sete ake SEe Rees eeeaes 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co... 
Cox Stove Co., Abram......... 


D 
Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand.... 
Diener Mfg. Co., Geo. W 
Double Blast Mfg. Co......... 


Co. 


attests Range 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co...... 

Dunning Heating Supply Co 
F 

Panmer Mie. CO... cccescccvces 


Farquhar Furnace Co......... 6 
Floral City Heater Co...... 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 

Forming Machine Corp....... 
Fox Furnace 
Friedley-Voshardt 


Gerock Bros. Mfg. 
Gohmann Bros, & 


H 
Hall-Neal Furnace 
Harrington & King P’fg. 
Hart & Cooley Co............. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 
eae TGS ow ccccccsceesscese 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co..... 
Hero Furnace 
Hess-Snyder 
Hessler Co., H. B.....cccciccss 
Hollenden Hotel 
Homer Furnace 
Hones, Inc., Chas. A...cccrcess 
Honeywell Heating Spec. 
Hussey & Co., 
BivGetd BGs. CO. so vcccvccvess 


CB ccsveocessesse 


Independent Register & Mfg. 


C.. «twas kee ekeeeateee cr ence 
Inland Steel Co. .......2e+06. 
International Heater Co...... 
Twam Broa, CO..cccccccocscces 

J 
Jolhngon Co., IMC... .ccscccsccs 
K 
Kant-Break Ladders, Inc...... 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co.......-0+. 
Bree GR. ceccevescecoseocecees 
Kutcheid Mfg. Co.......eeeees 
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L 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co, — 
Lamneck & Co., W. E.... . 6 
Lennox Furnace Co........... 16 
Levewl BBEe. Ce. ....66..caae 80 
Lupton’s Sons, David.. ia 
M 
Machine Appliance Corp...... — 
Majestic Co. EEE SL aS dus 
Malleable Iron Range Co...... —_ 
Manrow Sheet Metal Works... 24 
Manufacturers Brush Co...... 79 
Marshalltown Mfg. Co... 15 
May-Fiebeger Co. ond 
Merchant & Evans Co.......,, 75 
Meyer Furnace Co., The....... 8 
Meyer & Bros. Co., F........, 22 
Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J...... — 
Michigan Stove Co., The...... — 
Miles Furnace Fan Co........ 18 
Milwaukee Corr. Co..Back Cover 
Monitor Furnace Co........... 4-5 
Mt. Vernon Furn. & Mfg. Co... 11 


Mueller Furnace Co., L. J 


N 


National Institute of Account- 
ing, Ine. ave a wasd 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The..... 


ba Sega erecta sdv ake thc ei ee Front Cover 


Northwestern Stove 


oO 


Foundry 


Repair Co. 


Oakland 


Osborn Co., The J. M. 


P 
ie, Wis. Cia bin tinkons wan badaoee 
Peck, Stow and Wilcox Ce... 
Penn. & Atlantic Seaboard 
ee re 
Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co... 
Premier Warm Air Heater Co. 


Quincy Pattern Co. vane 
Quick Meal Stove Co.......... 


R 


Roesch Enamel Range Co..... 
Rock Island Register Co...... 
Ross-Gould 


Ss 


Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co.. 
Schill Bros. Co., 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J...... 
Special Chemicals Co......... 
Standard Equipment Company. 
Standard Furn. & Supply Co.. 
Standard Ventilator Co........ 
Stearns Register Co.......... 
Foundry Corp........ 
Tech. 
Dealers Supply 
Sullivan-Geiger Co........+++5 


T 
Tagter Ga, BM. B Ge ccccesese 
Thatcher Furnace 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg 


Underwriters Salvage Co....--- 
United Alloy Steel Corp....-.--+ 
Utica Heater Co......-eeeeee8 


Vv 


Vedder Pattern Works....---- 
Viking Shear Co 


Ww 


Walworth Run Fdy. 
Waterloo Register Co....++++* 
Waterman-Waterbury Co...---- 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A-----> 
Whitney Metal Tool Co....--+-> 
Wise Furnace Co.....--++++**" 


St. Clair 
St. Louis 
Stove 








